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Applying Remedy to one of 
gaming's favourite pursuits 


As Steven Poole notes elsewhere this issue, the drive towards photorealism 
doesn't have an intrinsic value that makes it appropriate for all videogames. 
But when Remedy came up with the concept of blending a story seamlessly 
across actors in live-action footage and 3D models of them in realtime on an 
Xbox One, it had no other option. In our cover story, the Helsinki studio's 
team, led by creative director Sam Lake, explain the innovative techniques 





and technologies behind the unique amalgamation that is Quantum Break. 

This blurring of lines echoes throughout the issue. In Knowledge, we look at 
how Ubisoft, a company famous for bankrolling some of the biggest and most 
lavishly produced games in history, woke up to the possibilities that exist for 
smaller-scale invention within its studios, resulting in the creation of a division 
dedicated to experimental projects. Meanwhile, Inside The Writers’ Room 
sees Telltale Games explain what it's learnt from the world of episodic TV as 
it's found massive success with story-driven games such as The Walking Dead. 

And in our Play section, Super Mario Maker, Disney Infinity 3.0 and 
Volume demonstrate how the players role within videogames continues to 
change. In this DIY age, which can make celebrities out of people fitting 
about in front of webcams in their bedrooms, ifs no surprise to see 
consumption and creation increasingly sitting side by side across various 
genres of game, in indie productions and mega-bucks franchises alike. 

Simply smashing stuff together doesn't work. These parts need to exist as 
interlocking cogs. Remedy could have taken the easy option years ago, 
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establishing itself as the company that turned out an endless stream of sequels 
to its 2001 hit, Max Payne, but it took a risk with Alan Wake, and again 
when it cooked up Quantum Break. As fond as we are of the Bullet Time 
pioneer, these richer projects are considerably more interesting to write about. 














But of course we need to kick back, too. In Hoard Mode, we follow one 
o accumulate the world's largest collection of videogames, and 
manage to avoid discussion of chronon particles for an entire afternoon. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
FUNHOUSE 


Everything 
is permitted 


How Child Of light and Far Cry 3 man Patrick Plourde is 
building FunHouse to enrich the culture of Ubisoft Montreal 


bisoft has an image problem. While 

it regularly trumpets the specialisms of 
its global network of developers, for years 
it has treated those studios like a box of 
parts to be plugged together as it has 
need. The result is, infamously, a convoy 
of open-world juggernauts with less to 
distinguish them than their varied art 
directions might suggest. 

The Paris-headquartered publisher is 
increasingly aware of this, and is now 
taking steps їо extricate itself from a 
reputation for putting out the same core 
ideas in a dozen guises every year. E3 
felt like something of a turning point, 
the world being given a closer look at 
massively destructible tactical shooter 
Rainbow Six Siege and introduced to 
For Honor, a brand-new title that focuses 
on multiplayer swordplay, alongside 
Assassins Creed Syndicate and Ghost 
Recon Wildlands. Tellingly, both Siege 
and For Honor's creative directors were 
allowed to talk up the mechanics that 
give their games distinctive identities, 
instead of falling back on the usual patter 
about worlds, characters and choices. 


Ubisoft Montreal is going even 
further still, with a freshly minted division 
aimed at rooting out talent and ideas 
from unexpected corners of the company. 
Named the FunHouse, and spun out of 
Ubisoft Montreal creative director Patrick 
Plourde' experience of working on Child 
Of Light, the studio is opening its doors 
and budget to anyone at Ubisoft who has 
a great idea for a game, irrespective of 
whether their day job is working in 
accounts, HR or as an illustrator. 

“After Child Of Light, | went to the 
upper management in Paris and said, 
‘These are the things that are working 
great and these are the things that aren't 
if you want to do something different," 








LIGHT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Child Of Light proved 
divisive on release, but 
Plourde is pragmatic 
about the game's 
critical reception. 

"It wasn't a hardcore 
game, and | could have 
communicated that 
earlier," he says. "It's 
more My First RPG, but 
I think people came 

to it expecting more 
depth and difficulty. 
But I've [met] a lot of 
people who say, ‘This 
is my daughter's 
favourite game,' and 
the little girls in my 
family treat me like a 
god! | spent a year 
thinking about what I 
would change ІҒІ had 
to redo it. There are a 
couple of details, but 
in the end it was the 
game that it was 
supposed to be." 
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says Plourde, who has taken on the role 
of FunHouse vice president alongside 
creative director duties. "I felt like there 
was an opportunity to build a culture of 
innovation within Ubisoft Montreal; it felt 
like a chance to not be a monoculture." 
Think hard about the publisher's output 
and innovation is hardly lacking, even in 
the past five years – take, for example, 
Child Of Light, the charmingly esoteric 
Grow Home, and the shapethrowing 
Dance Central — but Plourde believes that 
economic pressures have necessitated 
а focus on big hitters such as Far Cry, 
Assassins Creed and Watch Dogs. This 
and his growing interest in lean Silicon 
Valley startups inspired the idea behind 
FunHouse: take 100 people from the 
2,400-strong employee pool and 
dedicate them to finding new ways to 
work. For the Far Cry 3 
designer, its a way of 
levelling the playing field 
in a culture where he feels 
that his opportunity to 
down tools and focus on 
Child Of Light was the 
product of unjust privilege. 
"| know how to make 
a pitch, and | had a lot of 
political weight and history 
in the company]," Plourde says. "So 
a lot of people said that | was the only 
person who could have made that game 
at Ubisoft. And | didn't think it was fair, 
because a good idea can come from 
anybody. You shouldn't need to know 
he right connection or be part of the 
lluminati to be able to present something 
hat's revolutionary. I'd like to create an 
environment in which, if we have the 
next Notch, we're able to spot them 
and help their idea reach its potential.” 
The first of these projects to be 
revealed (FunHouse has at least four other 





“A good idea 
can come from 
anybody. You 
shouldn't need 
to know the right 
connection” 


games in the works} is Eagle Flight, a 
virtual reality spin on capture the flag. 
The game pits two teams of two players 
against each other and sets them loose 
as the titular birds above the streets of 
Paris. 1/5 pre-alpha, and so early on that 
the city isn't even textured yet, but that 
does little to diminish the exhilaration of 
soaring above it. You steer by tilting your 
head, leaning almost to the point of 
touching your ear to your shoulder for 
really tight turns, and must grab the ‘flag’ 
by flying through a vertical yellow beam 
before delivering it to a purple beam 
elsewhere. Tapping X makes your eagle 
cry out, causing damage to those directly 
in front of you, and so it becomes 
necessary to swoop down low into the 
twisting Parisian streets to shake pursuers 
-а moment that feels akin to a terrestrial 
Death Star trench run. It’s a 
simple design, but one that 
initially caused division 
within the company. 

“It was super 
controversial,” Plourde 
says. “Everyone talks about 
how VR is about immersive 
experiences; I'm [into] 
gameplay. I'm not looking 
to create the experience of 
being in a field of flowers - anybody can 
make that. So I'm like, We should make 
а Nintendotike VR game. We're going 
to have a game that is a game.' So 
| arrived at ЕЗ with the [Eagle Flight] 
prototype and everybody's saying, ‘Oh, 
it's the most fun VR game, because it's like 
а classic capture the flag, and we're 
flying and competing.’ So I'm like, "ОҚ, 
this feels like the validation of buying into 
that gameplay. Now we just have to 
make good graphics to go on top!" 

Plourde's enthusiasm for his FunHouse 
crusade is evident, and he expects the > 
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ALL CRYED OUT 
Making Child Of Light 
proved something of 
a turning point for 
Plourde. “I guess it 
kind of acted as a 
point where | became 
free of the past," he 
admits. "As a designer, 
it allowed me to go 
and become an adult, 
I'd say. The first ten 
years of my career 
were manic, and I still 
have that in me, but 
now there's less of a 
need to prove myself. 
It's funny because we 
sold way more copies 
of Far Cry 3, but | hate 
that game, man. 

I don't understand 
why people love it! 
Now I'm way more 
happy at work, I'd say. 
I've become more at 
peace with myself, and 
| feel the end result 
of that pressure.” 





same from anyone who comes to the 
division. "What I'm looking for is 
passion,” he says. “Somebody who can 
alk to me about what they love. If you 
want to make a game about hunting and 
ishing, then I'm expecting you to be able 
o talk to me about fishing for two or three 
hours. Because then | know that you 
understand the pleasure that comes from 
hat activity. 1/5 going to be my job to 
help that person bring out that pleasure 
and give it to other people.” 





Plourde’s supported in this task 
by the FunHouse's socalled core team, 
which includes a conception coach to 
help tease out ideas. If, Plourde suggests, 
an accountant is passionate about the 
environment, the team can work together 
to formulate gameplay around the idea 
of dynamic ecosystems = Will Wright's 
interest in urban planning resulted in 
SimCity, atter all. But Plourde is quick 

to stress that coming in with a desire to 
create a tactical shooter is unlikely to gain 
traction: "We already have Rainbow Six; 
we're not there to compete with those 
games or make ‘mini triple-As'." 

Once a potential project's worth has 
been agreed upon, FunHouse will build 
a team around the individual who came 
up with it and help them to present their 
ideas coherently. Plourde thinks of the 
division as a "cocoon organisation" 
designed to support and serve budding 
creators. And while he's not ready to 


discuss the other four projects that are 
being worked on, he is willing to reveal 
that his generic example of an accountant 
being scooped up from relative obscurity 
isn't just a pipe dream - FunHouse has 
already plucked a promising talent from 
Ubisoft's marketing team. 

"| didn't want him to be on this project 
alone, so | matched him with a senior 
design director," he explains. "He had an 
idea, and now together they are making 
hat vision come out. Once 
you have the right person 
with that idea or passion, 
hen you can match them 
o other people, and 
hat's when the magic 
starts happening." 

Once the project is 
inished, there's the thorny 
issue of what happens 
пехі. The marketing team is 
currently down one experienced 
employee whose skills will surely be 
missed. So, for all its potential to drive 
change from a company perspective, is 
FunHouse anything more than an internal 
sabbatical opportunity for employees? 

"Yeah, there's a whole thing that if 
you're an artist coming to the FunHouse 
to be the creative director of your project, 
when you're finished you're probably 
going to go back to being an artist," 
Plourde admits. "But my dream scenario 
for a FunHouse project is that the game 
comes out, it's a huge hit, and then it 





“We just try things, 
and of course 
there’s going to be 
stuff that's never 
going to see the 
light of day” 





CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT Grow Home takes a different 
approach to exploration than the average Ubisoft 
game; Ghost Recon: Wildlands patches more 
freedom into the open-world template; For Honor 
mixes weighty swordplay with large-scale battles 


becomes a brand. If that happens, of 
course that person is going fo stay on that 
brand. That's not going to happen for 
every game, but just because something 
hasn't become a brand doesn't mean that 
it's not a success. For us, nurturing those 
ideas will be like watching our children 
become adults, but we'll return to the 
FunHouse with other children and try to 
make them grow, too. If we toke care of 
those children, those little flowers, then the 
repercussions you're going 
to have on the whole 
company are going to 
be extremely beneficial." 
In order to find those 
potential off-kilter hits, 
FunHouse has free rein to 
"throw a lot of stuff at the 
wall". But while the team 
might be deliberately 
steering clear of anything 
that looks too much like a traditional 
game concept, Plourde is keen to avoid 
his outfit being as labelled Ubisoft 
Montreal's casualgame division. At the 
FunHouse, almost anything goes, but 
the focus will always be on gameplay 
over demographics, monetisation 
strategies or even a specific platform. 
"We iust try things, and of course 
there is going to be stuff that's never 
going to see the light of day," Plourde 
says. “It's part of the experimentation 
process. But if we hit the bullseye 
with one, then it's like, ‘OK, we can 
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continue,’ and we maybe have more 
arrows to shoot as a result." 

Whatever success comes as a result 
of the FunHouse's intrepid experimentation 
will have no bearing on its size. In order 
to encourage the innovation it seeks to 
showcase, the division will remain 
capped at 100 people - a figure which 
Plourde admits he arbitrarily settled on — 
and will never dedicate its full number to 
a single project. 

"Staying small forces us to make 
decisions," he explains. "If you just grow 
and grow, you stop making decisions 
and just bring in more people. The fact 
that we're part of a big studio and that 
those resources exist means that the 
temptation to grow bigger is always 
present. So FunHouse is never going to 
be about one project, ever. If there's ever 
only one project being made, then we've 
completely forgotten who we are." 

From an external perspective, 
FunHouse's mission statement appears 
contrary to Ubisoft's extraordinarily 
synchronised network of brains — this is 
а company, don't forget, that has an 
Editorial team at its heart through which 
ideas and ideals are shared around the 
globe. Plourde, however, simply views 
FunHouse’s radical experimentation and 
willingness to nurture free thinkers as the 
distillation of a long-held ethos. 

"Тһе FunHouse’s] needs are not the 
same," he says, “but the desire to share 
stuff is super-present. In our project, we 














Eagle Flight is the first 
project to emerge into 
the public eye from 
inside the FunHouse. 
It's instantly enjoyable, 
if a little rough around 
the edges at this early 
stage of development 





encourage people to share their 
successes and failures every month, as 
well as what they hope to achieve. And 
in addition to that, everybody shares a 
cool feature or piece of technology that 
they've made. Everybody thinks they 
need to hide stuff that went badly, but 
admitting that something isn’t going great 
means that other people might have a 
solution for it. And it makes you realise 
that when you're faced with difficult 
times, you're not alone with that stuff.” 

Ubisoft's Editorial team also sees the 
disciplines that define FunHouse as being 
useful for growing the staff who spend 
time there. “Initiatives like the FunHouse 
are not only a great opportunity to push 
creativity, they are also a challenge,” 
says Tommy Frangois, vice president of 
Editorial. “Pitching a personal project, 
working to specific constraints, and 
learning how to do new things as part of 
a small team are all skills that are not only 
beneficial inside the FunHouse, but for 
team members in the long run, too. It's 
also important to bear in mind that games 
like Assassin's Creed, Just Dance and the 
Rabbids series were born from the same 
risk-taking mindset that we've always 
cultivated here. So who knows where 
the next big thing will take root?" 

The FunHouse is a tantalising 
prospect, but an inherently risky one, and 
it says much that Ubisoft Montreal is now 
open to the idea of funnelling such a 
large portion of its resources into what is 








essentially a skunkworks initiative. But 

ils real potential lies well beyond the first 
batch of experimental games that will 
emerge from its doors, and in the new 
approaches and gameplay foundations it 
might feed back into the wider company. 
Right now the FunHouse is unproven, of 
course, and it will need to generate 
successes, but Plourde's involvement 
promises much for its future. 

“Үт super-excited and nervous," 
he says. "We're based in a different 
building on another street, so when | go 
back to the main building, I’m walking 
he corridors and making the elevator 
pitches [for our games] to everybody. 
can use that to see how | feel about it. 
f | don't feel enthused for some reason, 
can come back to the team and say 
hat | feel nervous about this or that, 
which is a benefit of being so candid. 
“Іп some cases, ] I'm in charge of 
production and creativity for the team, 
and I'm giving editorial feedback to 
hem, but it's not like there are reserved 
slots — if the team wants to meet me, they 
do, but they don't have to. By doing that, 
immediately become another resource 
instead of being a judge. That's what the 
FunHouse is about. | always say | don't 
give a shit whether | like something or 
not, but | can explain why a design is 
bad. It's not a question of taste. Don't 

do something to please me - it's to 
please the player.” 
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Fighting talk 
With Warshift, one man is striking out 
on his own to battle big-budget studios 


B ostor-based Cyril Медет has spent 
the past three years holed up in his 
home working on ambitious action-RTS- 
RPG hybrid Warshift – a game he's 
making entirely by himself. Warshift looks 
ike the work of a much larger team, but 
Megem has somehow found the energy 
o take on its design, asset creation and 
programming singlehandedly. He's even 
composed one of the pieces used in 

he soundtrack. It hasn't been an easy 
journey = prior to this passion project, 
he worked in art and design roles at 
various studios, including Diosoft, Big 
Fish Games and Cities Xl creator Monte 
Cristo — but the end is almost in sight. 





Warshift is an incredibly ambitious 
project - why did you 
decide to embark on 

it all by yourself? 

| thought up the concept a 
long time ago, but couldn't 
find anyone else who 
believed in it. Colleagues 
on gamedev.net with 
whom | shared my ideas 
considered them to be 
utopian, and my ambitious 
goals impossible to realise. | decided to 
ignore other people's opinions and start 
making my dreams come true. Now 

| realise that | had no choice if | wanted 
to make the project as | had planned. 





You say that you've been living as 

a hermit since quitting your previous 
job - has it been a struggle? 

Yes, l've had to work 16 hours per day, 
seven days a week, almost all the time. 


The game is in Early Access now, and 
you ran a successful Kickstarter - how 


did you fund development prior to that? 


For the first year and a half, | lived and 


"| thought up the 
concept a long 
time ago, but 
couldn't find 
anyone else who 
believed in it" 


worked off of my personal savings, 
before the game's development was 
financed by crowdfunding. 


Has there ever been a point where 
you felt like you'd bitten off more 
than you could chew? 

Мо, l've had many moments of despair, 
but every time I'd just look ahead and 
focus on the fact that | have a unique 
project to make. | was always sure that 
I'd made the right decision. 


Have you found it particularly 
challenging to divide your attention 
between all of the different areas 

of the game, and the disciplines 
required to craft them? 

No, just the contrary. 
Focusing my attention on 
different development 
areas is a good way of 
breaking up my routine. 
The secret of my working 
capability is that there are 
no priorities - all aspects 


important at all times. 


A lot of smaller teams lean on stylised 
graphics in order to save on resources 
while still communicating big ideas - 
did you ever consider that approach? 
The production of complex, top-quality 
assets for an unknown brand means 
taking great risks. Usually, for this 

very reason, indie developers focus 

on quick implementations of their ideas 
rather than on the production of tons 

of graphical assets. But | wanted to 
provide players with really high quality 
graphics. | initially made all the textures 
with twice the resolution that’s being 
displayed in the game right now, so 
that in future I'll be able to improve the 


of development are equally 





Cyril Megem, sole 
creator of Warshift 





games visuals as soon as the average 
performance of computers allows it. 


How hard is it to produce all of 
these assets without help? 

It was quite a difficult challenge, 
because sometimes | had to deal with 
problems that were new to me, and 
come up with production solutions. 
For instance, in my previous roles, I've 
never had to deal with the animation 
of transforming objects, so | made up 
a technique that involves making 

the 3D model and animation for 

а character simultaneously. 


Have you programmed your own 
engine and tools, too, or are you 
using off-the-shelf solutions? 

| use Unity3D for the engine and my 
own programming assets such as 
scripts, shaders, and so on. Modern 
development has changed dramatically, 
and | think that pretty soon anyone 
who comes up with a cool idea will be 
able to implement it without a large 
production team. 





How do you feel right now, with 

a playable version out there? 

I'm incredibly disappointed that Valve 
didn't provide me with any promotion 
and the game was not even displayed 
in the section for new releases. | could 
sell the game on my own website with 
the same results, without having to give 
Valve 30 per cent of my profit. But I'm 
glad that | managed to meet so many 
interesting people from among Warshiff's 
players and get helpful suggestions and 
feedback from them. | collect interesting 
ideas and suggestions on the official 
forum [warshift.com/forum], and I've 
already made many changes that 
were suggested by the community. Ш 


As with the rest of the game, 
engagements in space deliver an epic 
sense of scale. Inter-fleet clashes can 
also take place in-atmosphere 
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RIGHT Ark ships serve as a 
means to deploy units whi 
needed, and can deliver a 
powerful barrage of ordnance. 
FAR RIGHT Even jet fighters 

can dip beneath the beautifully 
rendered waves to tackle 
submerged enemies or conceal 
their approach to land targets. 
BELOW Warshift's RTS strand 
pulls the camera back and 
plasters a familiar Ul over the 
battlefield; switching between 
the two views is instantaneous 


Warshiff's breadth is 
daunting. Base-building, 
resource collection and 
RTS combat are blended 
with thirdperson action 
gameplay in which you're 
given control over land, 
sea and air vehicles, as 
well as customisable 
characters who level 
up as the campaign 
progresses. Many vehicles 
have multiple modes (the 
Raider APC, for example, 
can transform into an 
aquatic vehicle that can 
zip along the surface or 
submerge to sneak up 
on targets), and options 
scale from troop carriers 
= all the way up to airborne 
хел y \ arks and even orbital 
Ve i dreadnoughts, the game 
allowing you to switch 
between perspectives 
and units at any time. 





KNOWLEDGE 
DARE PROTOPLAY 


Brave new world 


Abertay University experiments with 
the concept of the indie game festival 


ike its soon-to-graduate participants, 

Dare ProtoPlay is in a state of 
ransition. The event, which marks the 
culmination of Abertay University's annual 
Dare To Be Digital student game design 
competition, has been steadily growing 
over the past few years, and now it's 
ooking to bolster its offering. 

Director Dr William Huber, who is 
better known to students as the head of 
Abertay's Arts, Media And Computer 
Games division, is keen to sculpt a more 





curated experience for attendees. It’s an 
intention that's immediately obvious in the 
careful use of space that characterises this 
year's event. Whereas the majority of last 
years Dare - including talks, game 
exhibits, and other events — took place in 
a single large marquee, 
with Caird Hall's main 
room reserved for the indie 
showcase, the August 

2015 event sees the City 
Square play host to several 
smaller tents, while Caird 
Hall opens up more of its 
cavernous interior. 


The event is с fantastic 

opportunity for the student teams to 
practice their patter as they explain their 
ideas and receive immediate feedback — 
both good and bad - throughout the 
week. And unlike last year, where all of 
the teams had to work on their games in 
Dundee, a change in the rules means this 
time around the majority of development 
took place in each team's home 
universily, which has led to greater 
differentiation between the projects. 





The largest marquee is reserved for 
the 16 Dare To Be Digital projects, and 
proves remarkably busy throughout the 
week. The crowd here is markedly 
different to those of other videogame 


While there's 

a more varied 
schedule, it feels 
like the first steps 
towards something 
much bigger 


events, consisting of families with young 
children and curious members of the 
public who've wandered into the event 
rom the busy high street. 

This year, along with the regular 


Junior Judges initiative that gives a group 


of kids a clipboard, voting power and 
he opportunity to skip the lines, some 
of the event's younger attendees also 
ake advantage of the Dare ProtoPlay 
cardboard challenge. Taking place on 
he main stage, the idea is to highlight 
he conceptual stages of videogame 
design and give kids the opportunity to 
quickly prototype ideas into something 
playable. Meanwhile, at the opposite 
end of the hall, volunteers talk parents 
and kids through game creation in 
Scratch alongside a 
perpetually busy run of 
Johann Sebastian Joust 
games. In the room 
beyond, sessions of Killer 
Queen Arcade Field 
Game, which takes the 
itular arcade game's 
rules and transposes them 
into reality with buckets, 
balls and swords, run 
throughout the Friday and Saturday. 
More advanced interrogation of the 
creation process is provided this year 
by the Edinburgh Game Symposium: 
ProtoPlay Edition — a series of talks and 
panels primarily focused on game audio, 
as well as tips on starting your own indie 
studio — and a keynote on Intersubjective 
Intimacy within games. The independent 
exhibitors, meanwhile, include Get Into 
Games Challenge winner Jon Caplin and 
the runner-up Abertay students of Glyph 
Games, who are displaying their games 
Icarus. 1 and Penny Pursuit respectively. 
Dare ProtoPlay continues to be an 
invaluable event for aspiring game 














FROM TOP The indie 
showcase; the Global 
Cardboard Challenge 
sees kids make dozens 
of playable games 
using nothing but 
card, tape and glue 











designers and even younger enthusiasts 
who might eventually decide to go down 
that career route themselves, providing a 
mix of inspiring role models and fun, 
hands-on learning opportunities. But while 
this year's curation delivers a more varied 
schedule and begins the process of 
expanding the event's remit, it feels like 
the first steps towards something much 
bigger. There's a noticeable absence 

of established developers in the indie 
showcase, for example, the presence 

of whom would significantly elevate an 
already appealing proposition. However 
the festival develops in the coming years, 
though, just a couple of days spent 
among its crowds demonstrates the 

clear impact it's already having on 
everyone who attends. Ш 


РКОТО HYPE 


Six of the most promising student games at this year's Dare ProtoPlay 





Like last year's high-contrast arena sneaker Chambara, Sundown's gameplay 
is built around obscured vision. But rather than blend into the background, the 
four players in this top-down shooter are covered by darkness, revealed only 
when firing or near a light source. If you lose track of yourself you can hold 
down a button to reveal your position, but that will also alert your opponents. 


m 


Competitive fourplayer brawler Ectoplaza is based оп a chargeable fling 
move that catapults you around the level. The goal is to collect ectoplasm, 
stealing it from others by knocking it out of them and then gathering up as 
much as possible. There's no double jump, your second press initiating a 
ground slam, which takes getting used to, but do so and the result's riotous. 





Pathos is a beautiful isometric puzzle adventure that was inspired by foster 
care. Designed for tablets and mobile devices, it puts you in control of a 
young boy exploring an eerie fantasy world and solving simple environmental 
puzzles along the way. There's also a mirrored version of the world (accessed 
by inverting your device) that lets you move through otherwise off-limits areas. 


я 


It's a rare game that offers a fresh spin оп rhythm-action, but 7th Beat's 
drumming game is one of them. Two dots orbit each other, moving along 

a pathway made of blocks. A straight line results in a steady beat, but new 
orientations shake up the rhythm. A rightangled turn, for instance, requires 
a button press on the half-beat, and failure dumps you back at the start. 





Steal Everything is an asymmetric fiveplayer tussle in which a team of four 
must attempt to lift as many valuables as possible from a museum while a fifth 
attempts to stop them using security cameras, drones and traps. While the 
thieves are working together, there needn't be any honour among them; it's 
possible to steal from each other, setting in motion attention-sapping scuffles. 


This generous suite of competitive minigames is moreish, and will be out by 
the time you read this. Inspired by the movements of air hockey pucks, players 
boost their avatar around race tracks, in virtual sumo rings, and through 
weapon-illed arenas. The number of twists on the central mechanic is 
surprising, each one making putting the controller down more difficult. 
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The creator of Proteus branches out into procedural storytelling 


Forest Of Sleep is the latest 
dreamlike project from Proteus 
creator Ed Key. A fairytale in 
which you guide three children 
through a forest, the look of 
the game was inspired by late- 
20th-century eastern European 
illustration and animation. The 
game procedurally combines 
illustrator Nicolai Troshinsky's 
hand-drawn character and 
background components 

to conjure up "rich, tangled 





scenes and strange characters". 


Each trip through the dark 
forest will also be generated on 


the fly. "The idea is to let players' 
actions form associations between 
objects, verbs and characters, 
which create patterns and 
expectations that can be 
repeated, referred to, or 
subverted for dramatic effect," 
Key explains. "We want the 
player to feel a certain authorship 
over what happens, aiming for 
something like playing a pen-and- 
paper RPG with a good dungeon 
master, but obviously modulated 
through the ambiguous, text-free 
presentation, and the fact that 

it's an Al rather than a human." 


The pen-and-paper reference 
is fitting, since the team has 
planned out branching storylines 
using paper prototypes. Each 
playthrough should take 30-60 
minutes, making room for several 
acts and twists. There's also a 
simple resource system that allows 
you to forage or beg for food, 
and you're able to trade items. 
While hunger can cause you to 
collapse, Key is eager to avoid 
traditional Game Over screens. 

“We've thought a lot about 
this, and what constitutes a fail 
state," he explains. "We'll try 
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to avoid ending prematurely, but 
fail states are allowed as long 
as the game considers them to be 
a valid conclusion for the story — 
for example, a story that was 
about how some characters tried 
to do something and failed, bu 
gained something on the way. 
Otherwise the game will try to 
move the story forward regardless 
by introducing ‘helpful’ elements, 
which become tied into the plot. 
Twisted Tree Games is hoping 
to realise its ambitions for Forest 
Of Sleep by late 2016, when 
it'll launch on PCs and tablets. 











KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


Soundbytes 


Game commentary іп snacksized mouthtuls 





"| always felt that 
every chapter 
would be the 
last... Suddenly, 
before | knew it, 28 
years had passed!" 


Apparently, Metal Gear creator Hideo Kojima experiences the 
passage of time differently to those of us watching his cutscenes 














"Marketing [was] 
saying, ‘Don’t call it 
an MMO - everyone 
thinks of elves.’ My 
argument was that 
was exactly the 
reason we needed 
to call it an MMO." 


“People are not 

used to videogame 
characters being mean 
to them, or telling them 
they're not a hero... 
Everybody just wants to 
be told they're great.” 


Games have doted on you 
for too long, says Dishonored 


Dean Hall is making MMOGs 
codirector Harvey Smith 


cool. With, uh, space stations 








"| joined THQ, and THQ goes 
broke. | join Kojima, and 
Kojima leaves Копаті.... 
To not destroy anyone 
else’s life, | will never 
again get involved in games.” 







Guillermo Del Toro makes a noble sacrifice so that the industry may survive 








ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game Angry Birds Arcade 
Manufacturer Play Mechanix, Ice 


Rovio may be shedding jobs, 
but the machine that signs off 
Angry Birds merch continues to 
chug away. Standing out from 
the tat is Angry Birds Arcade. A 
videmption game made with US 
restaurant chain Dave & Buster's 
in mind (it’s a timed exclusive), 
it's a collaboration between Big 
Buck Hunter dev Play Mechanix 
and redemption expert Ice. 

The cab features a portrait 
55-inch touchscreen at the end 
of an enclosed transparent tunnel, 
through which players launch 
foam balls using a pinball-style 
plunger mechanism attached to 
an aiming array. The casing is 
brightly coloured and designed to 
look like one of the precariously 
balanced wooden constructions 
from the game, while dots along 
the side offer little actual aiming 
guidance but lend authenticity. 

Angry Birds Arcade is certainly 
a step up from unimaginatively 
ported arcade versions of mobile 
games, a different spin on Rovio's 
porcine bombardment simulator. 
Whether the game, which lands 
worldwide this autumn, proves 
as successful as an advert for 
the dwindling-in-popularity 
mobile series is another matter. 


0.20, 


Аппімегѕагу 


This is for the PlayStation generation. 
The original X button bashers. The first Ridge Racers and Raccoon City survivors. 
The Tekken champions and GT front-runners. This is for those who'll never 
forget that spine-tingling start-up sound or the thrill of the first DualShock 
rumble. This is for anyone with a Crash Bandicoot tattoo or a memory 
card they'll cherish forever. The Chocobo riders and paper dog rappers. 
The port-switching Solid Snakes, the multitap huddlers and the dance-mat partiers. 


This is for those who've led a thousand double lives, loving every second. 


This is for your next adventure. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
FAVOURITES 


My Favourite Game 
Richard Morgan 


The sci-fi author on being EA's goto guy, becoming a 
man of leisure, and discovering games later than most 


he 2002 release of Richard Morgan's 

debut cyberpunkemeets hardboiled- 
detective novel, Altered Carbon, met with 
critical acclaim and was followed by a 
film deal. The movie's still in the works, 
but Morgan has gone on to complete two 
separate trilogies and two standalone 
novels, while also working on graphic 
novels and handling writing duties for 
Crysis 2 and Syndicate. Unusually for 
a modern scifi author, though, he didn't 
pick up a controller until his late 305. 


Altered Carbon is based on a resleeving 
concept whereby stored consciousness 
can be transferred to a new body. There 
are parallels with the notion of lives 

in games - did that inspire you? 

The interesting thing about my relationship 
with videogames is that | really hadn't 
played them until affer | got published. 
Partly that was a case of not having the 
leisure time or the spare cash, or really 
the stability, because | was an English- 
language teacher and | was working in 
different countries. You don't own much 
when you live like that, so owning a 
game platform wasn't feasible, really. 

But every now and then I'd glimpse what 
was going on. | remember seeing an ad 
for what must have been a very early Р51 
game where these kids were hunting a 
dragon, creeping around these corridors, 
and suddenly the dragon rears up on 
them. | remember being blown away by 
the realisation that there was this internal 
space being generated by the console. 


How did your circumstances change? 


| got the book and movie deals, and 
suddenly became a gentleman of leisure! 
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HARD COPY 
Altered Carbon is 

the first novel in the 
Takeshi Kovacs 

trilogy and is set in 

a dystopian future 
where most people 
have had “cortical 
stacks” implanted in 
their spinal columns, 
which store their 
memories and 
personalities. In this 
world you can survive 
your death but, unless 
you're very rich, will 
have to go through 
the entire ageing 
process all over again 
— іп many ways similar 
to starting a modern 
Gran Turismo, then. 
The book won Morgan 
the 2003 Philip K Dick 
Award for best novel 
and secured a film 
deal with Matrix 
producer Joel Silver 
reputedly worth seven 
figures. Morgan's 
other series, the ‘A 
Land Fit For Heroes’ 
trilogy, eschews sci-fi 
for traditional fantasy. 





So | just started looking around for things 
to fill up the spare time | suddenly had. | 
started playing videogames from around 
the end of 2002, and Altered Carbon 

was written five years before that. So the 
resleeving thing is pure coincidence. But 
its possibly the reason | got invited into 
games in the first place — when | first got 
invited in by the guys at EA, | found that 
| had quite a few big fans of the book. 
| imagine they made that connection too. 


How did that play out? 
Initially they wanted me to work with them 
on Starbreeze’s Syndicate. But that had a 
lot of resets and shifts of 
what was going on. So 
although | got taken on in 
2008 to work on it, during 
that the Crysis 2 thing 
came up. And so | got 
shoved over to Frankfurt to 





started working for them. 
The two projects ran more 
or less in parallel, with Syndicate more 
on and off because there were so many 
questions and rethinks. While | was 
doing those | also did some consultations 
on other games which | can't talk about. 
| think there were two | actually wrote for, 
but one got canned and the other moved 
in a different direction and we parted 
ways. But for a while there | was EA's 
go-to, which was great. 





How did writing for games compare 

to working on your own novels? 
They're diametrically opposed, which is 
fun. For me it was great: I'd had six years 
of sitting in my room and typing, because 


“When | first got 
invited in by the 
guys at EA, 1 

found that | had 


meet the Crytek gang, and quite a few big 
fans of the book" 


hat's what we do. Writing for a game, 
you're creating a number of load-bearing 
elements that are going to be slotted into 
his rather grander structure, so it's 
intensely cooperative. You spend a lot of 
ime in meetings trying to thrash out what 
needs to get done, and it's also very task- 
based: "Right, look, we need a cutscene 
o take care of X — can you do that?" I'd 
bang that out, it'd get sent back a couple 
of times, I'd re-draft, eventually someone 
signs off on it, and it's task done. For a 
novelist that's great because with a novel 
there are no deliverables apart from 

the novel itself. So the fact that you're 
doing little bits of work that 
are instant requirement, 
instant delivery, instant 
feedback, instant fix — 
that's very exhilarating. 














Other than the games 
you've worked on, which 
one is your favourite? 
Despite there being some 
really great games since, | still think The 
Suffering is the best game I've played іп 
terms of the level of emotional intensity, 
and the level of thematic consistency. The 
extent to which you're being given an 
experience that really makes you thin 
and holds together and layers things = | 
still haven't seen anything better. The last 
Of Us is a phenomenal game that | 
loved, but even that didn't really touch the 
same depths, | don't think. It was chasing 
different goals, it wasn't a psychological 
mindfuck in the same way The Suffering 
is. | still think The Suffering did things that 
no other game l've played since has 
really quite managed to improve on. B 











"| guess the nearest 


analogy for the way | write 
my novels is jazz, 


says. 





Morgan 


"| do have a rough 


idea what the tune i: 


" 





s, and 


m going with it, 





and | sort 


п 


but it's rough 
of trundle along and 
make stuff up as | go 


where I 




















KNOWLEDGE 


THIS MONTH 





WEBSITE 


Metal Gear Timeline 
www.bit.ly/MGStime 
Frustrated with the lack of 

an accessible and concise 
overview of the ever-more- 
convoluted events that make 
up the Metal Gear saga, 
Kalopsia Games founder 

Alex Camilleri decided to 
make his own. Metal Gear 
Timeline presents the series’ 
melodramatic narrative as one 
long timeline built from bite- 
size snippets. It begins some 
way prior to Metal Gear Solid 
3 in 1918, at the inception of 
the Philosophers, and reaches 
all the way through to 2018 
and the events of Metal Gear 
Rising: Revengeance, although 
The Phantom Pain's events are 
absent at the time of writing. 
A colour-coded interface 
allows you to contextualise 
events from individual games, 
and there's even a ‘Hide 
uncertain canon’ button that 
excludes Portable Ops. Expect 
TPP to be added once Camilleri 
has given it a good rinsing. 








VIDEO 

Real Life First 

Person Shooter 
www.bit.ly/RealFPS 

In a rare example of webcam 
site Chatroulette being used 
for something other than idle 
nattering and getting people 
banned for indecent exposure, 
film production studio Realm 
Pictures has created an 
interactive, real-world 
firstperson shooter. Viewers 
are invited to instruct the 
GoPro-equipped protagonist 
as he battles against waves 
of zombies, acquires new 
weapons — including a 
crowbar and a rocket launcher 
—and, if he can avoid an early 
death, confronts a towering, 
axe-wielding boss. There's 
even a turret section and 

QTE for good measure. 


WEB GAME 


Pokescape 
www.bit.ly/pokescape 

The flippancy of Pokescape: 
Magicrap's Stealthy Journey 
For Survival And Gyrodeuce 
hides a surprisingly considered 
stealth-puzzle game. Cast as 
the titular fledgling, you must 
reach the exit of each of the 
five levels while avoiding the 
marauding kids waiting to hurl 
red-and-white animal traps at 
you. You can hide in any long 
grass you come across, but you 
also need to eat that grass to 
survive — your heath rapidly 
depletes in quarter-sized 


chunks if you don't keep ^ 

chowing down. If you do get Jom | 2. 

caught, it's possible to bash e? P 
Enter to escape again, but take о = 
too long about it and one of - 2 - 


the kids will come over to 
claim their prize. То make 
things even more difficult, 
there are precariously placed 
coins to collect if you want a 
three-star rating as you travel 
about consuming your only 
means of concealment. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


MICROCOMPUTER 


Armiga 


TWEETS 


Why do the teenagers in Until Dawn all look 


www.armigaproject.com 

Amiga games deliver a potent hit of nostalgia, but revisiting 
them used to require either the bulky original hardware or 
fiddly emulation. The Armiga Project aims to provide a compact, 
hassle-free conduit for that dusty collection of 3.5-inch disks in 
your attic. The slim machine comes in two variants, one with a 
built-in floppy drive, but both can run ADF images of Amiga 
games (the larger one automatically creating and storing them 
оп ап SD card). It's still a prototype, and there аге a few issues 
as a result — there's no 360 pad support yet, while playing a 
game that requires mouse control proves frustrating at best — 
but if you're prepared to put up with teething issues, there's 
plenty to recommend it, not least Lotus Turbo Challenge ІІ. 





Metal Gear Sorted 
Kojima strolls out of 
Konami having made 
the game of his career 


Child of right 
343, Creative Assembly 
and Bossa enter a six- 


day jam for War Child 


Forza downpour 
Because everybody 


loves driving through 
muddy puddles 


Hot Ryu 
Finally, a male fighting 
дате figure to gawp at 


Metal Gear Sordid 
Konami slaps fan art 
with copyright claim 
after Kojima retweets it 


Uncharted 

UK charts’ physical-only 
ranking means Volume 
and Rapture miss out 


Slave Tetris 

No matter how well you 
stack them, the problem 
never goes away 


Attitude problem 
Angry Birds Epic gets a 
new ailing icon: Sonic 


Е 


like they're 35 years old? (Unless you look at 
their hands, which belong on a 75-year-old) 
Bennett Foddy @bfod 

QWOP and GIRP developer 


“Yes | can totally take on this massive 
illustration project whilst simultaneously 
finishing up a videogame” — An idiot, 2015. 
Olly Moss @ollymoss 

Illustrator, Campo Santo artist 





Words on Revolver Ocelot's MGS wiki page: 
12,349 

Words on Charles Darwin's actual Wikipedia 
page: 9,372 

Andy Kelly @ultrabrilliant 

Journalist 


To people out there with real problems: 
I'm sorry the whining of a newly wealthy 
programmer gets more attention than 
yours. Stay strong. 

Markus Persson @notch 

Gentleman of leisure 


2 bespoke 


offers.co.uk 


Challenge us to oet 
your games for less 





When you've found a game you want on Amazon, 
John Lewis, Currys or another major retailer, tell 
Beat My Price and we could save you up to 12%’. 


Try Beat My Price at: 
bespokeoffers.co.uk 
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Dialogue 
Send your views, using 
‘Dialogue’ as the subject 


line, to edge@futurenet.com. 


Our letter of the month 
wins a New Nintendo 
3DS XL, supplied by 

the Nintendo UK store 
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Down the pipe 
Back in the pre-Gamecube launch days, 

I remember thinking how bold it was for 
Nintendo to claim the console was going to 
be “just powerful enough”. This seemed like 
such a pure approach to the platform, which 
made it possible for developers to produce 
good-looking games without any fussing 
over the polygon count or framerate. 

To their credit, it worked pretty well. 
Thirdparty versions of Tony Hawk, 
SoulCalibur II et al kept up nicely with those 
on PS2 and Xbox, and there was enough 
power under the hood to deliver exclusives 
like F-Zero GX and Mario Sunshine. 

Fast forward a few years, and this 
approach is killing Nintendo. 
For all the originality of their 


you’re in the market for another modestly 
specced device, it may be time to let go. 


Patchwork quit 

In a quiet few minutes with my daughter 
(who is too young to play videogames), I 
thought I’d boot up Rare Replay. Viva Pifiata 
seemed like a good way to hold her attention 
for a few minutes while mum did some jobs 
and baby brother slept, and for me to sneak 
in a bit of retro fun. 

I told her we were going to see if we could 
get some animals to move into our garden. 
Little did we know at the time that, two 
hours later, she would complain that the 
“computer still isn’t working.” She went 
out to ride on her bike instead. 

It occurred to me that 


и : 

input devices, both Wii and Memories Microsoft has taken gaming 

Wii U have been incapable of using a back to the '80s. Memories 

of keeping pace with the : of days spent trying to 
screwdriver 


competition, missing out 
on a raft of thirdparty ports 
and being unable to occupy 
the living room alone. 

As a child, I remember 
being blown away at every 
console launch. Each time I 
picked up a new Nintendo console it felt like 
the game had changed. The SNES and N64 
were capable of setting targets others simply 
couldn't hit. The Mega Drive couldn't ever 
do F-Zero; the PS1 couldn't get close to 
Mario 64 or GoldenEye. If Nintendo wants to 
get back on top, its next console needs to 
blow the competition out of the water. 
Richard Sawyer 


At some point Nintendo weighed up 
hardware costs against thirdparty support 
and made a clear decision in favour of the 
former, banking on innovations carrying it 
to victory. That worked for the original Wii. 
It was an almost impossible feat to repeat, 
but Wii U's struggle with external support 
is about much more than just raw power. As 
for the future, the forthcoming NX will see 
Nintendo maintaining its strategy, so unless 


to adjust the 
azimuth came 


flooding back" 


convince my C64 to just let 

me play New Zealand Story 
from the Hit Squad cassette, 
using a screwdriver to adjust 
the azimuth (what is azimuth?), 
came flooding back. 

Every time I turn on the 
Xbox One, it wants to update. It takes hours. 
In Viva Pifiata’s case I also had to download 
the game I had just bought on disc, and then 
an update for it. I then found out that, 
despite being signed in to the Xbox One, 

I wasn't signed in to my virtual 360, so T 
had to go through that trial too. Who knew 
that you had to press Start and Select — 
sorry, Menu and Options — to do that? 

Iremembered my SNES — you could just 
turn it on and play. That made me sad. 

I went outside too. 
Tom Regan 


Rare Replay's installation times were a 
particular point of irritation in the Edge 
office, too. Anyway, what you need, clearly, 
is a game device that is as happy outdoors 
as it is inside the house. You know how 
the rest of this bit works. It's on its way. 


Dangerous precedent 

Ibought Elite: Dangerous, like many people, 
in a fit of nostalgia. I played it for a couple 
of dozen hours but drifted away from it, 
mainly because as a spectator sport it just 
doesn’t match Skyrim, which my kids enjoy 
watching me play. 

As the children have grown older, they've 
started to play Skyrim, too. Of course, that 
isn't really an option with Elite, not only 
because I don't want my hard-earned gear 
blowing up, but also due to the account 
system. I should be grateful they never 
really connected with it, because £40 per 
seat is a bit much, especially next to the 
£25 I paid for Skyrim, which has seen three 
of us through over 100 hours each and is 
still being played today. 

Ihad been planning to try Elite again, 
though, in those rare moments where I get 
some time to myself. Perhaps try a bit of 
rares trading, I thought. But now I read with 
dismay that the next major update will be 
another full £40, with no loyalty discount at 
all. Just like an insurance company or Apple. 

I don't mind the subscription model. I've 
bought four Minecraft licences, but they are 
much more reasonably priced than Elite and 
include future updates. If my kids decided 
they wanted to play Elite, it would cost me 
£160 at every major update. Clearly the 
sensible thing to do here is to write off the 
original £40, and hope that No Man's Sky 
is priced more forgivingly. 

Tony Park 


We know David Braben will be reading 
this. David, what should we tell Tony? 


Taken for a ride 
E284 started with a wonderfully vitriolic 
editorial that referred to a lot of the 
practices in the gaming industry today as 
‘bullshit? How ironic, then, that having read 
the feature on The Taken King, I got a bit of 
a gut punch when I tried to preorder it. 

I digitally preordered Destiny for launch, 
due to my longstanding love of Bungie’s 


FPS mechanics and, I'll be honest, a huge 
dollop of ‘believing the hype’ As a shooter, 
it surpassed my expectations, but I hit 
level 20, became disillusioned with the 
mission structure, and did not have the 
patience for the Light system. 

Imagine my delight at The Taken King. 

I read the article and all the right things 
were being said, and I knew that deep down 
I was looking for an excuse to dive back in. 
So I trotted off to the PlayStation Store, 
but when I searched for The Taken King it 
returned a giant middle finger. 

My options are to either buy the two 
previous expansions for £35 and then The 
Taken King for £40, or alternatively The 
Legendary Edition of Destiny for £55 that 
contains everything, including another 
copy of the original game. The Taken King 
is technically classed as an expansion, but 
the cheapest option I have as someone who 
supported Bungie digitally on day one is to 
spend £55 on it. 

To be clear, Im not expecting Bungie 
to throw me a party of appreciation. I just 
feel that the contrition being shown with 
the game design should also extend to the 
commercial side. I want to play Destiny 
again, but now I feel resentful and am 
buying Metal Gear Solid V instead. 

Publishers, especially in the digital space, 
need to learn the art of value and loyalty. At 
the moment it just feels like, well, bullshit. 
Iain Critien 


Or you could shop around and get the lot — 
the base game, the previous expansions and 
The Taken King — for under £40. It's a mess 
all right, but things would have to get much, 
much worse for Destiny before you'd see 
Activision doling out a dose of contrition. 


Race hate 

It is almost a year since I abandoned PC 
gaming entirely. I am doing my work on 

my phone and tablet, while my play happens 
on my assortment of consoles almost 
exclusively. But it is not merely the ease 
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www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
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of use and lower prices of consoles that has 
allowed me to let go of my Steam library of 
120+ titles, but the community as well. 
While flicking through an old issue of 
Edge I saw The Sailor's Dream, a wondrous 
narrative-heavy iOS game that not only 
received praise and sold well, but is held in 
high regard by players. Compare that with 
the farce that surrounded Sunset on PC. 
Tale Of Tales is one of gaming's most 
valuable artistic voices, and yet the PC 
gaming community didn't see the game's 
regrettable commercial failure and the 
studio closing as a tragedy, but a relief. AII 
over the Internet, the supposed biggest, best 
and most mature community of videogame 
players treated Sunset and its studio like a 
laughing stock; all for Tale Of Tales’ 
supposed sin of being progressive and its 
desire to elevate videogames as a medium. 
This past generation has seen the PC 
gaming community elbowing out all well- 
meaning members and turning into the 
most hostile, bigoted and entitled group of 
people in all of gamer culture. People with 
absolutely no sense of self-awareness. It 
makes me wonder if it is even worth it for 
arthouse developers to release their wares 
on PC any more. Certainly, consoles and 
105 all have a more tolerant and welcoming 
userbase, and those platforms definitely 
don't allow their users to abuse any sort 
of refund system to the detriment of 
creators. It makes me wonder whether, one 
day, all self-respecting people will abandon 
PC gaming en masse, just so that they 
wouldn't be associated with the vile group 
of people that have appropriated the 
platform's name. I already have. 
David Palinkas 


The widespread dancing on Tale Of Tales’ 
grave was bizarre and regrettable, but let's 
not tar the entirety of one of gaming's 
largest and broadest demographics with 
the same brush. Some of our best friends 
are PC gamers. At least until they start 
banging on about a game's FOV options. W 
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This new Edge 
special edition counts 
down the 100 games 
that deserve to be in 
your collection, from 
legendary names 
such as Tetris to more 
recent hits including 
Metal Gear Solid V: 
The Phantom Pain. 


Consisting of 212 pages 
within a foil-embossed 
cover, The 100 Greatest 
Videogames is available 
now, priced £11.99. 
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8 someone who grew up in London 

and has lived in big cities ever since, 

I have a special relationship to the 
countryside. When I'm not there, it seems as 
though it would be delightful to be 
surrounded all the time by trees and grass 
and goats and whatnot. If I spend too long in 
the countryside, however, it begins to feel as 
though civilisation has collapsed after some 
apocalyptic event, and that the few remaining 
survivors have been driven to make their own 
entertainment with rakes and cattle troughs. 
I rapidly begin to yearn for the concrete 
jungle bustling with well-dressed people on 
their way to do something hip. 

Happily, I live in an age where the virtual 
pastoral of videogames allows me to visit the 
countryside for a tolerable period of time 
without all the fuss of actually getting on a 
train and complaining about the inadequate 
fried breakfast at the inn. In theory, then, 
Everybody's Gone To The Rapture should be 
my ideal digital minibreak, since not only is 
it one of the most stunningly naturalistic 
representations yet of the bucolic ideal, but 
it also 80 convincingly realises my 
premonition of civilizational collapse. 

Like all anti-games or non-games or 
— I know, let's call them ‘ungames’ — of 
course, Rapture functions mainly as a 
Rorschach test for the player's preexisting 
predilections. I like exploring in games, even 
wandering, and there is a lot to wander 
around here. But my enjoyment is hobbled by 
the all-too-frequent invisible walls, and 
eventually I couldn't forgive the fact that 
I was unable to clamber over a knee-high 
fence or climb up a couple of small rocks to 
get where I wanted to go. Meanwhile, the 
quiet uncanny pleasure of wandering around 
Rapture seemed lamentably undercut by the 
rampant  orb-nagging: those  puppyish, 
sleeve-tugging yellow lights that are 
constantly shouting: “Hey! Come over here!” 

Of course different players will — and 
should — have different experiences. Rapture 
is for sure a glorious locale, and in many 
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Shoot first, ask questions later 





| still think Hyrule Field in 

Ocarina Of Time induces 

a more intense aesthetic 
emotion than Rapture 


ways a brave and creative game. The accretion 
of small clever touches — flyers on 
noticeboards; the constantly eerie sound of 
those “numbers stations”, with voices reading 
out integers on crackling radios; an 
abandoned crutch outside a church; a 
hauntingly forlorn railway carriage tipped 45 
degrees to the horizontal; a garage named 
after a poet — is a triumph of atmosphere- 
building. So I began to fantasise about a 
game that trusted more in those superb 
aspects, and had more confidence in the 
player's own self-motivated curiosity, a 
game that would be more а detection- 


interpretation exploration game rather than a 
promenade radio drama. Oh dear, yes, I hate 
and despise the long-running Radio 4 soap, 
The Archers, even though it is obviously very 
good at being what it is. Inevitably, I felt 
exactly the same way about the audio scenes 
in Rapture. (After scrawling this down in 
despair while playing, I discovered that 
Edge’s own review also made an Archers 
comparison, although in that instance it was 
not a deal-breaker. Different strokes!) 

Yes, you could say that Rapture is just an 
excessively signposted scavenger hunt for 
audio diaries. And, sure, personally I wish 
there had been more to do there, and a way of 
motivating the player to do it that wasn’t 
simply making them follow dancing lights. 
On the other hand, what a beautiful place; 
what an outstanding choral-and-orchestral 
score; and how touching it can be in its 
blessedly quiet moments. To discover the 
forest carpeted with bluebells is a moment of 
true aesthetic wonder. Of course, as I have 
long argued, getting ever closer to 
photorealism is not everything — I still think 
Hyrule Field in Ocarina Of Time induces a 
more intense aesthetic emotion than Rapture 
manages — but if this is the next generation 
of virtual tourism, I am excited to see where 
we can go next. 

But let’s not confuse any of this with 
reality. The most recent walk I took in some 
actual countryside was less beautiful and 
more uncomfortable (it started raining; we 
got lost), but a lot more fun (I was with 
someone else rather than being the last 
person on Earth) Still, my equally 
metropolitan companion and I agreed that by 
far the best thing about walking in the 
countryside is the pint of locally brewed ale 
you'll try in the next ancient inn. For that — 
much as I enjoyed the price nostalgia of the 
sign in Rapture's pub saying *Curry and a pint 
£2" — videogames have yet to come up with a 
satisfying simulation. 





Steven Poole's Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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ames are still more like niche goods 

than they are like general retail 

products. And a little thing like the 
way we exchange money for them — and vice 
versa — helps to show us why. 

When the idea was first introduced, much 
ink was spilled over Steam refunds and its 
impact on developers. Comparatively little 
was said about the policy's impact on players, 
beyond a general nod to the pro-consumer 
effects of return policies. But reactions over 
time show that players’ expectations for 
commerce are unusual at best, naive at worst. 

First, returns are segregated from the 
context of purchase, creating an invisible 
hurdle for the customer. Titles can be 
purchased, managed and played in the Steam 
app, but returning one requires a different 
process on the service's website. Not a huge 
burden — until you realise you've forgotten 
your password or engage the onerous Steam 
Guard verification system. Small obstacles 
create opportunities for abandoning a return, 
which always benefits the seller. 

Second, ordinary retail channels explicitly 
distinguish exchanges from refunds. Steam 
selects Steam Wallet funds as the default 
reimbursement option. You can get a refund 
to your original method of payment, but 
you'll have to notice and then make the 
change deliberately to get your money back. 

The difference is substantial: taking store 
credit ensures that your capital stays on a 
retailer's books, while returning it to your 
account gives it far less limited potential. 
Defaults may seem innocuous, but they have 
a strong effect on how consumers behave, 
even if we don't realise it. Just think of all 
the Facebook features that activate unless 
you deliberately opt out of them. 

Third, even if you choose a Wallet refund, 
your credit will still be delayed by up to a 
week. No electronic payment systems or 
bank gateways are involved, so Valve could 
make the funds available immediately if it 
wanted — just as a cashier would hand you a 
gift card after a retail exchange. 
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For years, games have been 
unreturnable at retail. It’s 
easier to return a £2,000 

handbag than a £50 game 


You'd think Valve would want you to have 
immediate access to these funds so you could 
buy another game, but the company knows it 
has locked them in anyway. Delaying their 
use makes them feel fresh when they're 
available. It also gives you reason to check on 
your account to see if the funds have cleared, 
thereby increasing opportunities to buy 
something else in the meantime. 

As it turns out, players don't see anything 
startling or weird in the practice of offering a 
store credit as an unspoken default. *Doesn't 
retail do the same thing?" one justified. 
“Usually you can only get credit, not cash.” 


Another sentiment I heard: “Just because it's 
given to you as store credit doesn't mean it 
hasn't been refunded.” Except, yes, it does! A 
refund returns the purchase's value to liquid 
in order that the buyer can use those funds 
elsewhere — not just on games. 

Players may have lost sight of this 
distinction entirely. Perhaps the fragmented 
world of online commerce has replaced retail 
refund practice with the assumption that 
money spent is money sunk, and that any 
accommodation whatsoever represents lavish 
magnanimity on the part of the seller. 

The attitude isn't entirely surprising. For 
years, games have been unreturnable at retail, 
save defectives. It's easier to return a £2,000 
handbag than a £50 game. Preowned sales 
helped dampen the risk of these purchases. 
At the very least, you knew you could get 
trade credit for a game. Game retailers 
created the expectation that your gaming 
budget would be essentially non-liquid: tied 
up in new games or trade credits, all sitting 
pretty on Game's (or Valve's) balance sheets 
while you allocated new funds for groceries. 

Or — don't laugh — to buy movies or 
books or museum passes or tacos or 
anything that doesn't have to do with games. 
That's no detail. The more we allow the 
commerce of games to become its own weird, 
self-contained world with its own logic, the 
more the whole medium of games recedes 
into the dark alleys of grey markets. 

Robust and equitable refund policies 
are good for games because they promote a 
more diverse commercial ecosystem, one in 
which players' limited discretionary income 
is allowed to circulate among a variety of 
media. But even more than that, the more 
that game retailers partake of ordinary retail 
practices, rather than holing up inside 
of shadow markets, the more they facilitate 
the diversification of games, players and 
creators that we've all been celebrating — 
perhaps prematurely. 





Ian Bogost is an author and game designer. His award- 
winning A Slow Year is available at www.bit.ly/1eQalad 
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Big Picture Mode 


Industry issues given the widescreen treatment 


ix years ago, I was working in finance. 
S. spent almost my entire career in 

banks and finance departments, the 
exception being a magical 12 months at a 
dance music website in my early 20s, a job 
that essentially involved reviewing records all 
day and going clubbing every weekend. My 
employer's funding was pulled after 9/11 and, 
with London rents to pay, I needed a job. 
I figured I'd drift back into banking for a bit 
while I planned my next move. It took me ten 
years and a generous redundancy package to 
not only make that move, but even to work 
out what it would be. It's hard to break the 
status quo when you’re living payday to 
payday, and only when I had the time and 
money to stop worrying about where next 
month's rent — well, mortgage payment by 
then — was coming from was I able to stop 
and mull over what I wanted to do. 

I've been thinking about that a lot lately, 
because some of the industry's big names are 
currently at various points in that process. 
Markus *Notch' Persson, newly monied and 
unemployed after selling Minecraft, recently 
had a very public existential crisis on 
Twitter. Cliff Bleszinski revealed his new 
studio's first game, and admitted he thought 
he was out for good after leaving Epic 
because he'd grown jaded with the business 
of making games. And with The Phantom Pain 
on shelves and his time at Konami messily 
brought to a close Hideo Kojima is 
pondering what to do after almost 30 years of 
making games with Metal Gear in their titles. 

The difference between me and those 
three is money, but I'm not about to join the 
massed ranks of press and public outraged at 
the suggestion that rich people can have it 
hard too. Such was the case with Notch, who 
turned a fun coding project into $2.5 billion, 
outbid Jay Z and Beyoncé for the most 
expensive house in Beverly Hills, then 
started partying with insufferable EDM 
bellends. Whether it was this or underlying 
psychological issues that prompted a small- 
hours social-media confession and the public 
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Konami gave Kojima the 
money and the time to make 
what he wanted to make, and 
ended up punishing him for it 


pile-on that followed, that’s his business. If a 
man wants, and can afford, to spend his days 
munching M&Ms in his specially designed 
candy room while he decides what to do next, 
then good luck to him. We’d all do it 
differently (Masters At Work and Skittles 
Sours, if you’re asking), but what matters 
most is that he’s starting to work out what 
he wants to do with his life. He’s shown 
again that a bottomless bank account is no 
guarantor of infinite happiness. 

Bleszinski’s got dough too, of course — 
enough to fund his post-Epic sabbatical of 
tweeting pictures of his feet in front of 


various hotel-rooftop infinity pools — but he 
too will have interspersed his downtime with 
some serious contemplation of what to do 
next. I wonder whether Notch will be struck 
by how Bleszinski’s moved forwards by 
looking backwards; the  in-production 
LawBreakers is a hi-res homage to arena 
shooters such as Unreal, the game on which 
Bleszinski made his name. Notch can’t follow 
that to the letter — Microsoft might have 
something to say about him making another 
voxel building game, and the industry’s got 
that well and truly covered anyway. But 
Bleszinski had the time and the money to 
work out what he wanted to do with life, and 
he’s doing it. Crucially, he seems happy. 

Who knows whether Kojima is. Money’s 
clearly not an issue for him — he’s got 
enough to keep him in arthouse Blu-rays, 
Ultravox picture discs and Instagrammed 
posh lunches — but compared to Notch he 
might as well be you or me, despite his role 
in creating a series that has helped keep 
Konami afloat for three decades. 

While he has plenty in common with 
Bleszinski and Notch — and even a little with 
the me of six years ago, in a roundabout, 
much less boring way — his situation is the 
most difficult. His reputation means he will 
have options, no doubt; Konami aside, surely 
there isn’t a publisher on the planet 
unwilling to back his next big idea to the hilt. 
But while Notch chose to take Microsoft's 
cheque for Minecraft and Bleszinski likewise 
left of his own accord, Kojima is different. 
Konami gave him the money and the time to 
make what he wanted to make, and ended up 
punishing him for it. He made the game of 
his life, and was given his marching orders. 
At least he, like the others, is now in control 
of his destiny, free to work out what he wants 
to do next. Perhaps, if he hasn't tired of an 
overbearing corporate structure that doesn't 
properly reward his hard work, he might 
consider a move into finance. 











Nathan Brown is Edge's deputy editor, but he still 
knows the difference between an MT103 and an MT202 
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Xbox One 
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PC, Xbox One 


Stellaris 
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Mafia III 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Planet Coaster 
Assassin's Creed 
Syndicate 


PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Divinity: 
Origin Sin Il 
PC 
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56 Need For Speed 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


56 Street Fighter V 
PC, Р54 
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extra Hype content 


Tech step 


The early years of a console generation often see developers trying a little 
too hard to justify their work's existence on the new platform instead of the 
old one. We've suffered through countless screen-obscuring particle 
showers, puzzled at crowds of thousands of onscreen NPCs conspiring to 
push an open-world games framerate through the floor, and rolled our eyes 
at games that are impossibly beautiful, but staggeringly boring. On this 
month's evidence, that is, at last, about to change. Finally, with the current 
generation almost two years old, modern hardware is being exploited in 

ways designed to serve the end user, not just the marketing department, 
Crackdown 3, for instance, makes good on Microsoft's cloud computing 
promises, using remote servers to power a level of environmental destruction 
that Xbox One simply couldn't manage otherwise — and in the process 
has the potential to birth а new spin on multiplayer combat. Stellaris 
developer Paradox is doing something similar with procedural generation, 
taking a technique beloved by devs and sometimes eyed with suspicion 
by players and using it in a way that serves both. By wedding it to the 
strategy genre in which Paradox so excels, the 
MOST unpredictable work of the procedural algorithm can 

WANTED enliven a set of deep, considered systems. 


This War Of Mine: The Little Ones . 
PSA, Xbox One Not everything need be so grand, of course. Planet 


We thought there was no way of making 


ВИ sor sanie cana iman Coaster uses contemporary processing grunt for improved 


bleaker. Then came news of this console 


por which adds children te your bond of animation, letting visitors to your virtual theme park show 


survivors. Harrowing, sure, but essential. 


TE you what they think of it — a job usually handed over 
The | he wait for a localisati А sje 
announeed las December e moe we O a busy Ul. And there are still plenty of traditional 
worry. In our nightmares, Yakuza 5 қ : 3 
dribbles out in one of the busiest months generational leaps being made. Fallout 4 and Mafia ІІ 
of the year, sinks without trace, and is 


le саан меа. SD simply bigger and prettier than their previous outings, 
ee N and that will probably be more than enough to get them 
ы) into our disc trays and to the top of the charts. But finally 

these powerful processors are being used for more than 


enough їо tempt us back, but a ten-hour 
questline that makes various mechanical 
tweaks through the intriguing Runeworld $ . eia Қ 
о т ее fancy marketing materials, giving us games, not just 
return to the Northern Kingdoms. And 


maybe start that NG+ run, foo. graphics, that wouldn't have been possible before now. 








CRACKDOWN 3 


Reagent's cloud tech 


might topple the status 


quo as drastically as it does virtual buildings 


Publisher 
Developer 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


A hole appears in the barricade as the 

projectile smashes through it, sending 
cracks outward from the point of impact. 
More bullets follow in quick succession and 
the wall crumbles further, rubble piling up on 
the floor below until enough has been blown 
away that it’s possible to see through the 
structure to the other side. Another volley of 
ammunition severs a now-dangling piece of 
masonry, which joins the heap of debris. All of 
those shards are persistent, we’re told, just as 
all the damage inflicted in Crackdown 3’s online 
multiplayer sessions will be. A little later, we 
watch with barely contained awe as a neon-lit 
skyscraper yields to a sustained barrage and 
topples into the building next to it. 


E verything starts with a single bullet. 


When the game's explosive reveal trailer 
was shown at E3 2014, it might have been 
reasonable to conclude that Microsoft had 
somewhat overpromised. The cloud tech 
behind the game was already proven — it had 
been shown off during that year's Build 
conference as an unnamed PC demo. But 
Microsoft had so successfully stifled any talk 
of its original always-online vision for Xbox 
One that the idea of extra computing power 
wafting in over the Internet seemed hard to 
reconcile with a console then struggling to 
match PS4's framerates and resolution. 





Microsoft Studios 
Reagent Games 
Xbox One 


What Reagent Games — under the creative 
direction of Crackdown creator Dave Jones — 
showed at Gamescom, however, smashes 
incredulity. By tapping into the cloud, the 
studio can draw on additional power and 
memory within the generous bounds of 
Microsoft's Azure service as needed, allowing 
for the spectacular destruction we witness. 

*We're throwing so much physics around 
that, as soon as you start, the game has to 
grab extra computing power outside of [your] 
Xbox,” Jones explains. “So effectively it goes 
to a cloud server and gets [a virtual Xbox 
One]. And once it fills up that, it flips over 
and grabs another cloud server and says, 

‘I need more computing for what these players 
are doing’ And that dynamic will go up and 
down in realtime. So, for example, to make a 
building fall, we've got to do a lot of damage. 
That building will eventually collapse, but 
Ihave no idea which direction it's going to go 
in — it really depends on which direction the 
force is coming from. It's fully physical, and 
smashes and crushes anything beneath it." 

The version of Crackdown 3 we play 
offloads all of its physics processing to the 
cloud, but keeps everything else local, freeing 
up more headroom to spend on draw distance 
and detail. At this stage, the focus is very 
much on the technology underpinning the 
game's multiplayer modes, and while » 
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Dave Jones, creative 
director, Reagent 
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ABOVE Crackdown 3's cloud 
servers handle discrete 
portions of the city. If a 
piece of one building falls 
across a boundary, it is 
dynamically moved over 
to the relevant server. 

LEFT While the campaign 
and multiplayer cities are 
different in construction as 
well as function, you'll need 
to use the environment to 
your advantage in each 





ABOVE The city is covered 

in so-called 'digital paint', 
omnipresent screens that 
are used to deliver narrative 
beats without ever taking 
you out of the action. 

RIGHT The Agency is now 
staffed by Agents with more 
expressive and detailed 
faces (some belonging 

to playable women, too). 
That's a trait shared by the 
cities’ crime lords, all of 
whom will also have more 
thorough backstories than 
in previous Crackdowns 














Cloth ears 


Reagent has applied 
what it terms 'digital 
fabric' to almost every 
surface in the game. 
Encompassing the 
likes of futuristic 
advertising hoardings, 
road signs and 
screens, these provide 
a portal through 
which your hack-savvy 
foes can communicate 
with you. Such 'feed- 
jackings' enable the 
studio to make the 
game's narrative 
follow the player 
without interrupting 
their movement or 
freedom. "We never 
have to stop you, take 
you out of the world 
or add a linearity to 
the game that we 
don't want," Jones 
says. Digital fabric 

is also applied to 
Agents and vehicles 
to provide useful 
information, such as 
shield level, damage 
and the direction of 
incoming fire, and 
should allow for 

an unobtrusive UI. 





CRACKDOWN 3 


Crackdown 3 certainly looks attractive enough 
in its pre-alpha form, Reagent is aiming to get 
as close to those glossy trailers as possible. 

A more pressing problem is establishing 
how to carve out a selection of satisfying 
multiplayer modes from this destructible 
sandbox. It's all very well having the ability to 
level a city, but it could quickly grow tiresome 
if every player had an unending supply of 
powerful rockets. As such, Reagent is feeling 
its way to the right balance of considered 
limitations and free rein. The guns we use 
have been hugely overpowered for the sake of 
demonstration, for example; the maximum 
number of players in any given session is yet 
to be decided; and while not included in our 
demo, you'll also be able to take chunks out 
of the ground and tunnel beneath the city — 
Reagent just doesn't know how far yet. 

“Tt’s all about giving players freedom 
again,” Jones tells us. “So if a [crime lord 
or player] is at the very top of a building 
with heavy defences all the way down, as a 
Crackdown player you can say, ‘Well, I can 
climb up there’ But you could even climb up 





You'll also be able to take 
chunks out of the ground 
and tunnel beneath the city 





internally by just making your own doorways 
all the way up. And there’s a bunch of crazy 
players who might say, ‘You know what? We 
just want to take the whole tower down,” 


Given the controversy over Xbox 
One’s now-defunct always-online policy, 
Reagent and Microsoft are understandably 
keen to avoid a repeat of those criticisms, but 
the cost is an offline campaign that abandons 
the spectacular destruction of the game’s 
online portion. What you get instead is an 
entirely different, considerably more robust, 
metropolis. It’s telling that in our demo the 
cloud tech is saved until after we’ve seen the 
campaign mode — it’s hard not to be a little 
deflated by the absence of such glass-ceiling- 
shattering performance. When we press the 
topic, we’re told Reagent’s hope is that players 
will be so enamoured with the potential on 


show in the multiplayer game that they'll 
come round to the idea of an always-online 
campaign mode, too, and at that point the 
studio can reassess its position. 

What is there is hardly disappointing 
in isolation, though. The campaign, which 
supports up to fourplayer co-op, blends 
familiar elements — levelling up Agents, 
transforming vehicles and bounding agility — 
with new ideas. Chief among these is a fresh 
spin on taking out crime lords. Whereas in 
the first two games you can have a pop at any 
boss you like, no matter how inadvisable, 
right from the off, in Crackdown 3 you must 
draw them out of hiding. You do this by 
harassing their henchmen and operations to 
raise a Hate meter. Interrupt your baiting 
campaign and the meter will slowly drop, 
but remain a nuisance for long enough and 
you'll trigger a retaliation — a boss fight 
that can take place anywhere in the city. 

Reagent is clearly building two different 
games under the banner of Crackdown 3, and 
the fissure that divides those two halves 
might well have defined it were it not for the 
dazzling leap forward that its cloud tech 
offers. There's a risk, then, that the final 
package could feel in some way fractured if 
certain consumers continue to resist the 
notion of console games that rely absolutely 
on Internet connections. But if the studio 
can deliver on its vision, Crackdown 3 also 
has the potential to redraw the boundaries 
of what's achievable in games. Ш 
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While buildings’ external 
facades crumble under fire, 
they're hung on more robust 
steel frames. Reagent plans 
to add cutting weapons to 
help deal with this, but there 
are also gas mains to rupture 
if you need a helping hand 
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TACOMA 


Extraterrestrial Gone Home 


Publisher/developer 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


acoma faces something of a narrative 

challenge. Its forebear, Gone Home, relied 

as much on the potent nostalgia of its 
setting as it did on narration, letters and 
recordings. That game’s family home may 
have been a little larger than most childhood 
dwellings, but the homemade music cassettes, 
bedroom collages and folders of schoolwork 
conjured up an overpowering familiarity that 
told a story all of its own. Fullbright’s second 
game doesn’t just abandon its predecessor’s 
setting, it leaves Earth behind altogether. 

“After we made Gone Home, we were like, 
‘Well, we know what we're good at now, and 
we've got a lot better at it; so we thought 
about how we could use our strengths 
without being bored to tears,” explains story 
editor and co-founder Karla Zimonja. “Апа 
so Steve [Gaynor, co-founder] came up with 
the idea of setting it on a space station. I said, 
Аге you kidding me, Steve?' And I fought 
about it for a while and was like, ‘Well, all 
right, but it's going to be hard!’ Because it's 
so much easier with Gone Home: you just go 
to a thrift store and look at furniture and it’s: 
‘That’s what I’m going to do!’ We can’t do 
that with space. We can’t just go up to the 
space station and be like, ‘Oh, let’s use that’ 
Fullbright has drawn inspiration from 

other places instead. The Lunar Transfer 
Station Tacoma is ornate, partially carpeted, 





Fullbright 

PC, Xbox One 
05 

2016 


апа lushly decorated with ferns and flowers. 
Built to accommodate the booming space 
tourism trade of the game's not-too-distant 
future, the station has been made for 
customers, which explains its grand aesthetic. 
And there's something of BioShock's Rapture 
here in the arches, gold detailing and the 
foreboding atmosphere of an experiment 
gone awry. It's not a surprising allusion 
given that both Gaynor and Zimonja worked 
on BioShock 2's Minerva's Den DLC. 








But the space station setting isn't the 
team's biggest challenge. *It's not the space 
part that makes things difficult, although we 
do constantly have to remind ourselves that 
the story is about the people, and that they're 
the most important [aspect]; Zimonja tells 
us. “Everything, like the plot and the world, 
is only important when it intersects with the 
people, and that's difficult because there are 
six of them, and they're all interacting in 
real time, and you can find evidence of that 
constantly. That's just way more people than 
we had in Gone Home.” 

It may be a lot to write for, but these six 
individuals — encountered as holograms — 
represent the minimal crew in charge of the 
expansive Tacoma. Cast as recently hired 
technician Amy Ferrier, you arrive at your 
first day on the job to find your colleagues > 





FROM TOP Story editor 
and studio co-founder 
Karla Zimonja; level 
designer Nina Freeman 


pting her new 








Ferrier is able to walk on 
surfaces by way of her 
magnetised boots. Launching 
from one surface to another 
will often reveal new 
avenues for exploration 
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are physically absent and the station awash 
with floating packaged food and other items. 
Voiced by Sarah Grayson, who also leant her 
talents to Gone Home's Sam, Ferrier must 
piece together what happened from diary 
entries, messages and recordings. 

These recordings are displayed as brightly 
coloured holograms which play out as 3D 
videologs. But as well as the different colours 
applied to each individual's recordings, the 
crew are also differentiated by their wildly 
differing body shapes. The first recording you 
encounter is a welcome message from station 
coordinator Evelyn, who is rotund, shorter 
than the player and, in this form, decidedly 
purple. When she pops up, it's hard not to 
view her as a very deliberate reaction to the 
less realistic proportions of holographic 
companions in other games. 


“T think there's a lot at play there,” says 
Zimonja. “It’s good to have representation 
of lots of different kinds of people in 
videogames. But also, practically speaking, 
they don’t have faces, so you can’t really 
differentiate them that way. So that was 
kind of an interesting way for us to do that. 
Obviously we care about representing 
different kinds of people in games as 

well, so it’s a combination of decisions.” 

The crew’s a varied bunch, and Fullbright 
has ensured that a complex entanglement of 
backstories underpins the science-fiction 
mystery that drives exploration. Operations 
specialist Clive, for example, is romantically 
involved with Evelyn but feels the undesirable 
Tacoma posting is below him. Botanist and 
acting station cook Andrew, meanwhile, is 
struggling with being away from his Earth- 
bound boyfriend and feels that the rest of 
the crew take him for granted. 

At the centre of this web of domestic 
unrest, AI ODIN (Operational Data Interpreter 
Network Interface) cuts a chilly, dispassionate 
figure and is unwilling to comply with the 
requests of a new recruit without questioning 
her motives. Shortly after arriving, you 
discover that ODIN was manually shut down 
by a crew member, and on rebooting the 
system, ODIN claims that the crew are still 
alive and holed up in a different area of the 
station. The setup riffs on familiar sci-fi 





ideas, but any surface reading is likely to miss 
the mark — Gone Home, remember, did much 
the same with the horror genre but ultimately 
veered in an unexpected direction. 

And this time, hints of misdirection are 
physicalised by the environment. While 
you're able to walk along the floor, the station 
is a zero-G environment, and you can explore 
it through a *surface transfer" mechanic that 
allows you switch your orientation along the 
way to make progress. In such a narrative- 
heavy game, it's an unexpected level of 
dexterity, and as a result we spent probably 
way too much time trying to work out how 
to exit a cargo loading bay before it clicked 
that we could use ceiling to gain access to 
an inconspicuous doorway. 

*Deciding that we would make a zero 
gravity station gave us a lot of opportunities 
to think about traversal in a different way,” 
level designer Nina Freeman tells us. *So we 





The absence of Gone Home’s 
affecting cultural references 
doesn't corrode the mystery 





decided to play around with that and see what 
things we could find that were interesting but 
also not entirely confusing. Because it can be 
[disorienting] to take away all control and let 
you float about, for example, so we thought 
that surface transfer was a good midpoint." 

It certainly doesn't feel like a compromise, 
instead reinforcing the sense of physicality 
as Ferrier puts out her hands to brace herself 
for the coming impact of each new surface. 
And the absence of Gone Home's affecting, 
nostalgia-triggering cultural references 
doesn't corrode the mystery at hand either. 
Indeed, for all the apparent differences in 
tone, Tacoma and Gone Home share many 
commonalities: both isolate you in a location 
you can't leave, both explore a sense of 
dislocation, and both trade in the loaded 
cinematic language of long-established 
genres. But while Fullbright is evidently (and 
sensibly) building on what it learned in its 
debut, the studio is also taking intriguing 
steps in a new direction for its particular 
brand of environmental storytelling. W 





Personal 


space 

While the holographic 
projections of the 
events we're privy to 
depict only fairly 
normal professional 
interactions and a 
celebratory gathering 
to view a rare celestial 
event, there's an 
undercurrent of 
unease pervading 
them. It's a vibe 
brought to the 
surface in the private 
emails and messages 
exchanged between 
the crew. "Six isn't 
many people to be in 
this huge place all by 
themselves, and 
they're basically there 
to run the station and 
keep each other sane 
= it's pretty easy to 
not be sane in space 
all by yourself," 
Zimonja explains. 
"They've all been 
thrown together, 

and it's like, "Неге, 
this is where you're 
working’, and they all 
just have to learn to 
get along and treat 
each other well. That's 
part of the process." 


———— 
[Evelyn v, zum 
ісе E m 
STATION ore St. James 


ABOVE Seasoned pilot 
Evelyn Victoria St James 
(EV to her team) oversees 
the running of the station. 
After mission control, hers 
is the first voice you'll hear. 
RIGHT The crew's roles are 
highlighted by icons on the 
back of their holograms as 
well as in the floating UI 
that underpins the ship. 
MAIN There's a great deal of 
text to read, but much of it 
is presented in email and 
text chains, which you can 
choose to sift through 
meticulously or just skim- 
read the first message 


| veyn Victoria St. sames 


TOP As in Everybody's Gone 
To The Rapture, you're able 
to witness events from the 
past as you investigate the 
crew's disappearance, but 
you're free to ignore them. 
ABOVE ODIN is initially 
switched off when you 
arrive, but you have to 
reboot him in order to gain 
access to the station's 
systems. Ferrier interacts 
with the station's UI using 
a series of hand gestures 


> 
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STELLARIS 


Supermassive galactic strategy from 
one of the masters of human history 


Publisher 
Developer 


Format 
Origin 
Release 


ince 1999, Paradox Development Studio 

has enabled us to invade and negotiate 

with (and even make vassal states of) 
global powers, and taken strategy fans to 
such periods as Victorian times, the Middle 
Ages and WWIL. So until you see Stellaris 
in motion, it would be easy to imagine this 
three-act, procedurally generated 4X (explore, 
expand, exploit, exterminate) space opera as 
some sort of midlife crisis. But while history 
has been flushed out the airlock and the world 
map has been replaced by constellations of 
unfamiliar destinations, the evidence of 15 
years’ study in grand strategy is unmistakable. 
Stellaris is the political domineering of its 
forebears run rampant in space, revelling in 
its freedom to invent the future, infiltrating 
neighbouring genres and intent on telling 
stories. ‘Grand’ barely covers its ambitions. 

Big things come from small beginnings, 

however, and you start out as a single world 
newly possessed of faster-than-light tech. 
Whatever happens next is your story. Your 
race, traits, system of government, ethics and 
preferred mode of star travel are just the first 
barrage of decisions. Militaristic fungoids 
who hate deserts and travel by wormhole 
might be a good one, or perhaps pacifistic, 
democratic avians confined to hyperlanes 
will be a winning combination. These first 
minutes hand you executive power over how 





Paradox Interactive 
In-house (Paradox 
Development Studio) 
PC 

Sweden 

TBA 


you will manage your people, colonise planets 
and interact on the galactic stage, and contain 
a dynamism and mystique that map-based 
strategy is rarely blessed with. 

Meanwhile, Stellaris is busy seeding a 
freshly birthed galaxy with life built from the 
same toolset: fledgling spacefarers just as odd 
as yourself are scattered throughout the stars 
alongside stagnant fallen empires who you 
really ought not to provoke. No longer are you 
conscripted to fend off the French for the first 
hundred years for history’s sake; outside your 
solar system, even Paradox doesn’t know 
what’s waiting to devour, cocoon or tax you. 


“Му vision,” says director Henrik 
Fahraeus, “is essentially that it’s a lot more 
random than what you would see in a normal 
4X game, but it’s characterised by grand 
strategy mechanics. But it’s not as crazy as 
Crusader Kings, where you might spend the 
first 20 years without an heir and that’s game 
over. Picking fanatic pacifists, if you will, is 
going to make for a different experience: 
pacifists are given powerful internal bonuses, 
which will help them in the late game. It’s 
more about playstyle than anything.” 
Stellaris’s opening is a blur of exploration 
and expansion akin to Civilization. As you 
find yourself with galactic housemates and 
the political landscape takes shape, things > 





Game director 
Henrik Fahraeus 


de 


Planetary affairs are as much 
а concern as space battles. 

A local grid of tiles displays 
population units, terrain, 
buildings and adjacency 
bonuses, plus environmental 
hazards waiting to spread 











Alien hardware can be 
integrated with your own 
by reverse engineering, and 
this is sometimes the only 
way to acquire advanced 
tech. Amoeba weapons 

in particular are being 
touted as a gooey delight 
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naturally become more tactical: war comes 
to the fore as powers vie to have the largest 
empire. Space battles flare up, pitting ships 
of your creation — mashups of alien tech 
assimilated on your travels — against enemy 
fleets, both sides deploying gadgetry to 
control the engagement (dabbling in warp 
interdiction, perhaps). Or you can negotiate 
your way to dominance, sweet-talking burlier, 
more bellicose empires into serving as your 
meat shield. Expansion is not your only 
concern, though: ignore domestic matters 
and planets' populations may form rebellious 
factions dissatisfied with your control. 

For all its scale, Stellaris wants to be a 
human experience. From the off, you're 
assigned a scientist working in one of three 
departments: physics, engineering and 
society. This is a character around which to 
frame your tales of misadventure — they're 
named, have personal traits, will improve then 





No empire, even of the same 
basic physiology, will follow 
your path through the stars 





grow old, and finally check out to be replaced 
by an eager but less experienced seeker after 
knowledge. Scientists are your agents in 
Stellaris, adventuring, researching and 
tempting fate on your behalf. Their primary 
function and your first small step will be to 
scan nearby planets for knowledge and 
resources, and Stellaris shines when their 
hypotheses are horribly wrong. 
*Sometimes, when you're surveying, you 
find various anomalies,” Fáhraeus explains. 





“Atmospheric projections from New Luna 

do not match simulated projections’ If your 
scientist isn’t up to the task, there’s a chance 
they can fail, sometimes catastrophically. So if 
it’s an asteroid I’m researching, I could knock 
it out of orbit, and put it on a trajectory to 

hit my home planet and kill everyone.” 

These anomalies are the shards of an 
emergent galactic narrative — tendrils of 
central mysteries such as the origin of life or 
the source of the unscripted space nomads 
that bumbled through our demonstration. 
And depending whether the discoverer is a 


aser expert or forensic archaeologist, the 
outcome mutates. Much of this is handled 
hrough multiple-choice event popups, but 
he Situation Log will track the progress of 
your efforts to resolve big questions. What 
appear as fragmented events reveal themselves 
o be a bespoke story arc that may only ever 
be uncovered once. The sensation that you 
might stumble, unbidden, upon the secrets 
of the universe or your species’ history is the 
antalising onward tug Kirk must have felt. 

“There’s very little exposition,” Fahraeus 
says. “We have a little advisor system in the 
game, who will comment on things that have 
happened, but he won’t be a narrator. If you 
regard the anomalies as you travel around as 
sidequests, the main quest will be one of 
these backstories that we have created for 
the galaxy this time around.” 





Both 4X tech trees and grand strategy 
development timelines are absent, the march 
of technology now aping the wild leaps and 
unexpected leads of the real thing. Fahraeus 
describes the possible research subjects as 
being drawn from a deck of cards stacked 
according to a researcher’s attributes. If 

your physicist, say, lost his mind a little 
while contemplating the abyss, then the odds 
of him whipping up something bonkers will 
be accordingly higher. No empire, even of the 
same basic physiology, will follow your path 
through the stars — the sane might be mired 
in shield research while your free-thinker 
works on orbital mind-control lasers. 





Federations, empires, galactic crises, and 
primitive species: all are here for the tinkering 
in a banquet of sci-fi cliché. Every conceivable 
motif and plot twist must surely have been 
earmarked for inclusion, and yet Fahraeus still 
sees his greatest challenge as producing the 
variety of events to sustain hundreds of hours 
of procedural spacefaring. Quality assurance 
and coherence seem other likely hurdles for a 
game in which exploration, narrative, tech and 
diplomacy are inextricably bound and cooked 
up on the fly, but while its component parts 
are giddying daydreams, many are present in 
the game’s current late-alpha state. Plus, that 
dedication to randomisation and the bravery 
to leave the player to the whims of fate mean 
that, in Stellaris, no frontier is truly final. BM 





Foundation 


and empire 


Moddable to their 
core, Paradox games 
past have provided a 
platform for less 
conventional histories, 
most notably the 
Song Of Ice And Fire 
conversion for 
Crusader Kings ІІ. 
Fáhraeus assures us 
that Stellaris will be 
just as open for 
overhaul as previous 
titles, even if that 
makes it a great 
glowing beacon for 
DMCA takedown 
notices. Stellaris will 
host no scripted 
campaigns by default 
(the idea may crop up 
in expansions, "if it 
sells"), but the 
functionality is in 
place, awaiting 
intrepid modders to 
build specific galaxies 
rife with infringing 
content. Should the 
procedural narrative 
begin to repeat itself, 
the voyages of the 
Starship Enterprise, 

a flight from Cylons 
away from your 
homeworld, or a tale 
built on Asimov's laws 
of robotics are, as 
fallbacks go, pretty 
solid options. 


TOP Scientists spend most of 
their time scanning planets, 
asteroids, primitives and 
dead civilisations. If they're 
not up quite to the task, 
they could miss out on 
discoveries completely, or 
trigger something terrible. 
RIGHT Apart from knowing 
where everything is located, 
Stellaris's Al doesn't cheat. 
It researches and encounters 
random events like you, 

and harvests your tech from 
the battlefield to study 


TOP Warfare takes place at a 
resolution never before seen 
in a Paradox game. Swarms 
of ships clash automatically, 
but each rocket or laser 
pulse can be traced to its 
eventual smouldering end. 
ABOVE CENTRE Manage your 
alliances well and the 
opportunity to form a 
galactic federation will 
arise, granting the president 
a hi-tech taskforce. 

ABOVE Left to their own 
devices, far from central 
control, unruly populations 
may rise up against you. 
MAIN Your vessels can 

be customised in a 3D 

ship builder in order to 
incorporate the best of all 
species that you've crushed 





Publisher/developer 
Bethesda 

Format PC, Р54, 

Xbox One 


Origin US 
Release November 10 
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FALLOUT 4 


Bethesda's epic ekes out an existence from a familiar wasteland 


a picturesque town. At least, it looks 

attractive when the light falls on it just 
right, the industrial chimney stacks backlit 
by an orange glow. Turn away from the glare, 
however, and it becomes apparent that the 
homogeneity of muddy-coloured textures 
that characterised Fallout 3 is still very much 
a part of the series; the detailing and fidelity 
has improved, but this is just as grubby and 
rough-hewn a world as ever. 

That sense of familiarity pervades the 
demo we see. Bethesda is tightly controlling 
the release of information ahead of launch, 
but early evidence suggests all that radiation 


d і D all the devastation, Lexington is 





Additional enemy numbers 
make VATS a more important 
part of the combat equation 





has retarded the series' mechanical evolution. 
At the most basic level, underpowered, 
cobbled-together weapons fling ineffectual 
projectiles at sturdy enemies, a portion of 
whom always seem to be upon you no matter 
how thoroughly you plan encounters. That 
messy sense of skin-of-your-teeth survival 
is part of the series' scrappy charm, but the 
core Fallout combat recipe doesn't appear to 
have been shaken up to any great extent. 
Things do feel more hectic, however, 
the raiders disturbed while poking around 
Lexington attacking more aggressively and 
in greater numbers than before, the ensuing 
battle accompanied by a joyful excess of 
pyrotechnics. Weapons on show include the 
Power Fist, a nail-riddled baseball bat, a hand- 
cranked laser musket, and the evergreen Fat 
Man mini-nuke launcher. Additional enemy 
numbers make VATS a more important part of 
the combat equation when it comes to crowd 
management, and the system itself has been 
tweaked to increase the skill and strategy 
required to use it effectively. Rather than 


pausing time, events now play out in slow 
motion, and you can hit X to deliver critical 
hits rather than leave things solely to chance. 
Underneath all of this, the perks system 
has been updated. Whereas before perks were 
accessed as you levelled up, now they're tied 
directly to the SPECIAL system (the title of 
the seven-stat collective that defines your 
character's abilities). The switch is intended 
to give players greater control over their 
progression as well as providing more variety. 


A high rating in one of the seven 
SPECIAL stats will grant you access to 
powerful perks in that category. There are 70 
base perks, each of which level up, creating 
275 potential twists on your core abilities. 
And you're entirely at liberty to plunge your 
initial points into just one area when creating 
a new character, then stroll into the word with 
an incredibly powerful specialism (focus 
everything on Strength, for example, and 
you'll be a Behemoth-rivalling beast, but 

you have to forfeit projectile weapon skill). 

But even as a meathead, the game's lead 
remains charismatic. Whereas Fallout 3's star 
was mute, the Sole Survivor wisecracks and 
quips his way through exploration and combat 
encounters, chatting to canine companion 
Dogmeat and banishing the lonely vacuum 
that would encroach in Fallout 3 when far 
from settlements. Whether there's enough 
dialogue to keep it feeling fresh and welcome 
throughout the game is another matter, but 
the lines we hear are delivered believably. 

For the most part, Fallout 4 looks to be 
built on tweaks and iterative adjustments 
rather than template-busting innovation, 
and there's little here that doesn't feel firmly 
rooted in Fallout 3's design document. Even 
the base building shown off at E3 simply riffs 
on the homemaking of the prior game. But 
that's entirely the point: Bethesda would be 
unwise to deviate too far from a formula that, 
for all its flaws, has enraptured so many 
players so completely in the past. Ш 





Covering fire 


After scouring the 
Lexington streets 

for fresh supplies, 
rummaging through 

a supermarket and 
exploring a few back 
streets, our Lone 
Survivor encounters 
some ghouls. Fast- 
moving and with 
little concern for their 
own health, they 
quickly undermine 

an attempted 
stealthy approach 

on a Raider-occupied 
factory. Raiders and 
Ghouls will fight 

each other, however, 
which proves helpful 
when you're dealing 
with large numbers 
of enemies and need 
to distract their 
attention, but there 

is also a greater focus 
on environmental kills 
this time around - the 
exploding barrels 
found throughout 
the factory spread 
their flaming contents 
across a wide area, 
causing a lingering 
and damaging fire, 
for example. 


TOP He's still wearing his 
Vault suit at this point in the 
game, but the Sole Survivor's 
outfit can be customised 
using interchangeable 
modular items applied to 
his limbs, chest and head. 
ABOVE Bethesda is keeping 
the story under wraps until 
М м the game is released, but 
8) ABORT yf we do know that Fallout 4 
begins before the event 
3 that forced many humans 
underground or into Vaults 


TOP The complexity and size 
of this city is tantalising. 
Environmental detail has 
been upped significantly 
over the previous game. 
MAIN Strength will play a 
greater role in the game this 
time around, and raising the 
stat will allow you to wear 
some of the beefier heavy 
armour suits available. 
RIGHT Despite the jump in 
fidelity, character models, 
faces and, indeed, textures 
still feel some way behind 
this generation's best 
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MAFIA 


Clay's hunger for violence makes for wistful New Orleans blues 


uring a recent investor call, Take-Two 

CEO Strauss Zelnick strenuously 

refuted any comparisons between Mafia 
III and Rockstar's trend-setting open-world 
crime series. As head of the publisher behind 
both, it's understandable that he'd want to 
clearly delineate the appeal of each game, but 
the truth is that Grand Theft Auto's influence 
on the latest Mafia instalment is glaring. 

It's not just GTA that has made an 
impression, though. Mafia III’s reveal comes 
some five years after this series’ undercooked 
second chapter, and a great deal has changed 
in that time. The studio is clearly aware of the 
innovations made in the genre since then and, 
on the evidence of the live gameplay we see, 
has embraced every single one of them. 

There's cover-based eavesdropping, 
strong-arming NPCs into spilling the beans, 
moral decisions, dynamic world events, 


and even holed-up assassination targets 
reachable via multiple routes. It’s mostly 
familiar stuff in the context of this genre’s 
increasingly samey output, but an explosive 
overhaul for a series whose previous effort 
was so concertedly linear. 


Even though the scene-setting portion 
of our demo plays like a game of spot-the- 
convention bingo as new protagonist Lincoln 
Clay moves around a vibrant, bustling take 
on 1968 New Orleans, each ticked box is 
freshened up a little by the powerful setting. 
The first random event we encounter, for 
instance, involves a respectable-looking black 
couple who’ve been pulled over by a bullish 
white cop. Getting involved would draw too 
much attention, and so Clay keeps walking. 
In this half-hour snippet, Clay must locate 
a drug den, known as The Cistern and owned 








The chilled atmosphere of 
The Cistern quickly sours 

in the second half of the 
mission when Clay single- 
handedly takes on the entire 
army of gangsters that run 
this particular den of iniquity 





The flavour of the era has 


been captured expertly, 

with atmosphere and detail 
contributing a good amount 
of the game's overall appeal 


Mafia II's cars eventually 
exploded too, but Mafia III's 
vehicles are more readily 
combustible. When driving, 
enemies’ demises are briefly 
shown in a rear-view mirror 
at the top of the screen 








by a mafia boss named Doc Gaston, in order 
to unseat the kingpin and claim the territory. 
The precise location of the underground 
club isn’t known to you, however, so Clay 
must find and interrogate Gaston’s goons 
first. The local graveyard is a meeting spot for 
certain dealers and their teenage customers, 
so there he heads. After sneaking around 
waiting for the right moment to strike, Clay 
slams one head into a gravestone before 
chasing down the fleeing partner, hijacking 
his car and driving into traffic until he 
snitches on his boss. After interrogations, you 
can choose to dispatch or set your reluctant 
informant free, though it isn’t yet clear 
whether this is part of a reputation system. 
The Cistern, it turns out, is located below 
a jazz bar. There's a main entrance at the back 
of the venue guarded by two heavies, another 
way in outside with just a single guard, and — 
we find out later on — a route via a well- 
patrolled underground dock. Choosing the 
path of least resistance, Clay brutally executes 
the lone man at his post, stabbing him to the 
accompaniment of some squirm-inducing 
sound effects. This unsettling presentation 
might have been a powerful way to illustrate 
to horror of taking a life were it not for the 
rapidly mounting body count that follows. 
The first game paid at least some attention to 
cinema's sparing use of unspeakable violence 
to build tension in its explorations of the 
Family, but Mafia III conforms to the modern 
genocidal action template, all but ensuring 
every murder after your first is meaningless, 
despite your victims' lingering death throes. 


LEFT As with the previous 
games, driving will play a 
major role. You're able to 
bribe the police using your 
lieutenants' contacts if you 
need to shake off heat. 
BELOW Sneaking around a 
graveyard to spy on drug 
dealers feels like an overly 
familiar setup at this point 


INS 





There is at least some time to explore 
the extravagant Cistern before the massacre 
starts, taking in the converted reservoir's 
vaulted stone ceilings and stoned inhabitants. 
After a few stealthy takedowns along the way, 
Clay locates and unceremoniously executes 
Gaston, triggering a protracted shootout as 
he works his way back to the surface. 

Once cleansed of Gaston's stragglers, the 
venue comes under Clay's control and the 





It's an explosive overhaul for 
a series whose previous effort 
was so concertedly linear 





player is able to assign it to one of their three 
lieutenants (each proffering different perks), 
who will then send their foot soldiers to take 
over the business. That's not necessarily the 
end of it, however, because rival bosses might 
retaliate. It's here that Mafia III abandons any 
semblance of restraint and suggests that 
lessons weren't learnt from the second half 
of Mafia II's excesses. Carful after carful of 
hired guns give chase as New Orleans erupts 
into a war zone, vehicles exploding all around. 
Against such a provocative and richly realised 
backdrop, it can't help feeling like a brash 
method of attracting attention. 

Casting Clay in opposition to the mafia is 
a progressive move, as is the game's embrace 
of the difficult topic of racial tensions, and 
the setting is among the most loaded with 
potential we've seen in a while. But while the 
Mafia series is in need of modernisation, its 
wholesale transformation from idiosyncratic 
outlier to mainstream sandbox risks eroding 
some of the personality that so effectively 
marked out the first two games. W 





Power play 


Wandering around 
Hangar 13's take 

on '60s New Orleans 
is intoxicating. Its 
pavements are dense 
with NPCs laughing, 
canoodling and 
taking umbrage at 
Clay's inconsiderate 
strut. Soft lights and 
muffled music spill 
out onto the streets 
at night, buskers 
perform for cash, 
and intractable 
policemen eye you 
suspiciously. As 

a vision for how the 
final game might 
look, it's terrific, 

but it may be unwise 
to pin too much hope 
on the pitch so far in 
advance of release. 
Mafia II was lauded 
for its presentation, 
and some Hangar 13 
staff are alums, but 
recent high-profile 
visual downgrades 
mean we wouldn't be 
surprised if lighting 
and model detail 
and variation take 

a hit by the time 

the game launches. 
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FROM TOP Sam Denney, 
lead artist; John Laws, 
director of art 








PLANET 
COASTER 


Frontier loops in an old favourite but rails against Tycoon fever 


It's early in development (certainly 

earlier than Frontier usually prefers to 
reveal things), but already the charismatic 
throng that flows through one of its parks 
more closely resembles something you'd 
expect to see from Pixar than a management 
sim. That's not a lazy comparison: there's 
good reason for the resemblance. 

*Over the years we've kind of become 
synonymous with charm,” says Frontier 
director of art John Laws. “We’ve made a 
lot of games like Kinectimals, especially 
Kinect Disneyland Adventures — the animators 
who worked on that worked with Disney 
and Pixar's animators. We've got an awful 
lot of knowledge from those teams, and 
they're on this project. They're world-class 
animators at this point." 

The members of these expressive hordes 
move about with their own goals in mind — 
mostly independently, but some grouped 
into families — usually politely avoiding 
everyone else, and it looks utterly convincing. 
Each park is strewn with amusing events: 

a dinosaur mascot accidentally eating an 
overexcited child, for example, or a janitor 
and a security guard becoming embroiled in 
an unfortunate taser mishap as they try to 
catch a bad apple defacing private property. 

But as well as providing entertainment 
value, those animations also form the core of 
the game's UI. Take, for instance, an average 
burger flipper. An employee toeing the line 
will cook his patties exuberantly, grinning and 
sending customers away happy. If the burden 
of long hours, hot grills and minimum wage 
takes a toll, however, a disgruntled attendant 
will work with a slump, sighing all the while 
and maybe even taking a bite out of a burger 
before handing it over. It's instantly evident 
which of your customers and employees are 
satisfied, and which require more attention. 

“We looked at how other games do it, 
and you've got little smiley faces and stuff 
like that,” lead artist Sam Denney explains. 


P lanet Coaster's crowds are remarkable. 


“It’s a bit of a cheap way of doing it; you 
don't feel an emotional connection with the 
characters. Because of the range of animations 
we've allowed ourselves, we can really build 
this out, and use it as a tool.” 

The more organic nature of Planet Coaster's 
population is echoed in the curved pathways 
that guide the arterial flow of your customers. 
The layout of your park will directly affect 
how you earn money from it, and judicious 
use of bottlenecks or wide-open spaces can 
increase spending or footfall drastically. Rides 
will have differing draws, too, and the team 
has ploughed dozens of hours into researching 
the types of attractions Planet Coaster will 





Judicious use of bottlenecks or 
wide-open spaces can increase 
spending or footfall drastically 





feature. Flat rides — your teacups and the like 
— will cater to families, while you may want 
to spread your biggest coasters about the 
park to draw adrenaline junkies in a loop. 


“ [One ride] is based on the Anaconda 

in a park in South Africa,” says Denney, who 
worked on the Rollercoaster Tycoon series 

for nine years. *We chose it because it has a 
stripped-down look, with no cowling to hide 
[its construction]. For me, this is all the meat 
and potatoes behind the fan side of coasters. 
The idea was to take real stuff, and just try to 
replicate the engineering behind it as well, so 
you get that sense of wonder when you look 
at these things and see that level of detail. АП 
the mechanics work, and there's a certain 
amount of customisation as well.” 

“Tt’s a coaster geek’s wet dream,” Law says. 
“And now that we’re self-published, we’re the 
masters of our own destiny, so we can make 
the coaster game that we’ve always wanted to 
make. That sounds like shitty marketing stuff, 
but it’s a very liberating experience.” B 
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Parks and 


recreation 


While Frontier 
formerly revealed 

it was working on 

a project called 
Coaster Park Tycoon, 
the T-word is 
noticeably absent 
from Planet Coaster's 
title. “Dropping 

any mention of 
‘Tycoon’ was a very 
conscious decision," 
Law explains. "[It's 
oversubscribed] and 
there's everything 
from Prison Tycoon 
to Fish Tycoon - you 
don't know what 
you're getting. So 

in some ways we're 
starting fresh, but 
we're using the 
knowledge that was 
there when we first 
made Rollercoaster 
Tycoon 3." 

Denney qualifies 
that knowledge pool 
is more than simply 
reviving a mechanical 
template: "It does feel 
like we're rebuilding 
the whole thing, 
rather than trying 
to take something 
that exists and copy 
it. Ultimately, it's 
an amazing toybox 
where you can create 
amazing things." 


TOP Crowds will interact 
organically with the things 
they see, perhaps chuckling 
at mascots in fancy dress, or 
recoiling in a spooky park 
zone when someone leaps 
out of a novelty coffin, 
before laughing it off. 

RIGHT While parks are 

made up of flowing lines 
and shapes, the game АІ 
operates on a grid system 
that can handle up to 150 
characters per square 








TOP Curved paths allow for 
more individual and pleasing 
park designs, and allow 

you more nuanced control 
over the flow of crowds. 
ABOVE Rides are detailed, 
leaving the guts of their 
mechanisms - such as brake 
fins and fully articulated 
wheel assemblies — exposed. 
They're also imposingly big. 
MAIN Rides attract particular 
demographics, which allows 
you to create zones within 
your park that have differing 
characteristics, moods and 
even specific age ranges 
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ROUNDUP 


LAWBREAKERS 


Publisher Nexon Developer Boss Key Productions Format PC Origin US Release 2016 


When Cliff Bleszinski left Epic Games, we assumed it was because he'd grown tired of making big-budget shooters in Unreal 
Engine, that he was off to create something he'd always wanted to make on his own terms. So what is LawBreakers? Why, a 
multiplayer arena shooter that pays clear homage to Epic's (and Bleszinski's) Unreal Tournament and is built in, you guessed it, 
Unreal Engine 4. Multiple heroes, each with their own movement and combat abilities, mean this is no straight nostalgia play, 
though the inclusion in the game's debut trailer of the classic rocket jump is surely meant to court a certain crinkly audience. 


NEED FOR SPEED 


Pub/dev EA (Ghost Games) Format PC, PS4, Xbox One Origin Sweden Release Nov 3 (NA), 5 (EU) 


We thought reboots were about trimming the fat and focusing on what a series does best, but 
clearly EA and Ghost have a different interpretation. Need For Speed sheds the customary 
subtitle and gains a branching, firstperson, live-action narrative. Some much-trumpeted 
gameplay 'innovations' boil down to a central XP system powered by speed, style, car mods, 
crew performance and upsetting the cops. Nothing new there, then. It looks fantastic, at least. 
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STREET FIGHTER V 


Publisher/developer Capcom (in-house, Dimps) Format PC, PS4 
Origin Japan Release Spring 






Does Unreal Engine 4 have a jiggle-physics plugin? The newly 
announced R Mika looks like someone blew up Cammy with a 
pump, then gave her pigtails. Her moveset sounds great, with 
tag-team attacks and a speech to the crowd that powers her 

up, but she'd be even better if Capcom let her down a bit. 


DIVINITY: ORIGINAL SIN Il 


Publisher/developer Larian Studios Format PC 
Origin Belgium Release December 2016 





Larian is back on Kickstarter, and not just for money: it insists 
the original Original Sin wouldn't have been the same without 
backer input. Interparty conflict is the hook here, with up to 
four players working together, or against each other, in a 
game that raced past its funding goal in less than 12 hours. 


ASSASSIN'S CREED 
SYNDICATE 


Publisher/developer Ubisoft (Quebec) Format PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Origin Canada Release October 23 





Ah, Victorian London. The bright blue skies. The wide, spotless 
streets. The near-total absence of people. The female assassins 
who made themselves invisible somehow. We're reserving full 
judgement until release, but everything we see of Syndicate 
suggests this setting, so rich in potential, is being wasted. 
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Game Quantum Break 
Publisher Microsoft Game Studios 
& Developer Remedy Entertainment 
Ф Format Xbox One 
Origin Finland 
~ Release April 


L I М E 5 


Half game, half TV show, ambitious 
Xbox One exclusive Quantum Break 
forges new paths through both 
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elling a story about time travel, a good one, 
is the scriptwriter's Everest. A subgenre 
predisposed to paradox and plot holes, 
narrative threads getting knottier with 
every rewrite, it's a stern enough challenge 
in any form of media. In Quantum Break, 

a thirdperson adventure from Remedy in 
which the narrative plays out both in-game 
and via live-action TV show episodes, and 
which allows players to impact the story 
with their decisions, it's more like climbing N 
Everest in a blizzard. “If we had a time aw 











“ 


machine апа we knew everything back then YV 
that we know now,” says creative director 
Sam Lake, “certainly there'd be things wed M 
do differently to avoid extra work and time.” 
Remedy is attempting to do something 
narratively ambitious with Quantum Break, 
but even setting aside its dual approach to 
orytelling, its core gameplay fizzes with 
ossibility. Bestowed with five time-related 
bilities, protagonist Jack Joyce uses his 
hronology-bending talents to turn cover- 
shooter combat into a game of setting traps. 
e teases enemies, giving them clear line of 
sight for long enough to lure several into a 
cluster. Then he's gone. With time paused, 
he outflanks them and unleashes a temporal 7 
blast at their bunched formation. D 
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Creative director Sam 
Lake is still instantly А : 
recognisable as the face Using a ‘dodge’ that causes time to dam 





of Max Payne, even 14 


years on. “There was no : 2. А 
process," he says of facial one assailant to the next, hanging in the air 


capture techniques at the unnaturally before letting punches land. 
time. "There was nothing" ‘ А 
Soldiers who step out into the open аге 

frozen in stasis, or sprayed with bullets that 
hang ominously motionless in the air before 
leaping forward and tearing up their target 
with renewed force. Before the fragments 
of explosive barrels, crates and human 
viscera from one encounter have hit the 
floor, Joyce has lined up the next. In 2001, 
Remedy gave the gaming world Bullet Time. 
What it's gestating for 2016 brings a new 
evel of spectacle that transforms time 
rom a silent killer into a thunderous one. 

Fundamentally, it's an origin story in the 
modern superhero movie tradition, boasting 
big-name acting talent in Shawn Ashmore, 
Aidan Gillen and Dominic Monaghan. 
Taking place after a time-travel experiment 
at Riverport University inevitably goes awry, » 
the fallout causes a devastating temporal р 
instability and bestows the power to 
manipulate it on Paul Serene (Gillen), 
Jack Joyce (Ashmore), and Beth Wilder b | 


up and then burst forward, he lurches from 
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The pseudoscience 
is partially informed 
by consultations with 
a CERN physicist, 
who introduced to 
Remedy's writers the 
notion of the chronon 
particle - a proposed 
quantum of time 


MILL 
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Paul Serene's Monarch 
soldiers aren't here to 
outwit you — they're 
vulnerable to flanking 
manoeuvres and happy 
to leave cover. Combat in 
this game is about reflex 
and empowerment rather 
than careful strategy 


Post-processing 
effects triggered by 
time powers can 
become staggeringly 
dense during combat 
sequences, creating 
the feeling that the 
air itself is tangible, 
like a thick soup 


events, an ability that warps Joyce’s erstwhile 
friend into an antagonist apparently bent on 
bringing about the end of time. To pursue 
his aims, he’s assembled a private army 
named Monarch, which has access to sci-fi 
gadgetry capable of similar powers to Joyce. 
In part, you’ll digest this story through 
in-game cutscenes and gameplay created in 
Remedy’s native Espoo, while a live-action 
series produced more than 5,000 miles away 
in LA shoulders the rest of the narrative 
load. What that means is the opportunity 
to view the same tale from opposing 
s, the gameplay told through hero 
ce’s eyes while the filmed material 
erene. At the end of each gameplay 
act is a ‘junction? in which the player 
assumes the role of Serene and makes a 
big decision, bifurcating the critical path. 


It sounds straightforward, but 
for Remedy and TV production company 
Lifeboat Productions, each headed by a 
different director, that split is not trivial, 
requiring a scene to be shot for the game 
in Remedy's own performance-capture 
space, then shooting it again on the other 
side of the world with the same actors from 
a different perspective. To make matters 
more complex, the studios are aiming for 
one-to-one parity between the two, and 
each scene's also subject to variables — 
some significant — depending 
on your past decisions. Lake tells us that 
there are in the region of 40 different 
factors affecting the game's final scene. 
This is not the kind of thing that 
translates well to vertical slices and 
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Certain enemies, 
such as the Enforcer, 
wear backpacks 
fitted with time 
machines, giving 
them powers similar 
to Joyce. Destroy the 
backpack, though, 
and the enemy can 
no longer prevent 
being frozen in time 

















gameplay demos. Where Quantum Break 
becomes more than merely another 
superpowered shooter is in the fanatical 
attention to digitising its cast, and blurring 
the boundaries between its two storytelling 
mediums. In LA, director Ben Ketai calls 
____ the shots. Back in Espoo, Remedy's drama 
ы director, Stobe Harju, is responsible for 
all in-engine cutscenes, gathering his 
performance-capture data using a virtual 
camera system weighted exactly like the 
hardware used for live-action shoots. In the 
corner of the room is Remedy's polarised 
scanner, an array of off-the-shelf DSLR 
cameras used to record faces in pore-ri 
detail. The lighting's cross-polarised to 
produce images without any reflections — 
even, Harju says with pride, on eyeballs. 
In the room adjacent is another array 
of cameras, which are used to create 3D 
T images of the game's stars and track their 
facial movements, a refined spin on the tech 
Team Bondi used for LA Noire's visages. 
Harju calls this the sweat room, due to both 
the warmth and intensity of the lights 
within and the fact that Ashmore once 
spent upwards of ten hours straight filming 
material in here. Behind the lights and 
cameras is a tennis ball gaffer-taped to the 
rig at roughly head height. Actors must 








“IT’S BEEN А 
HUGE PUSH TO 
DO LOCATIONS 
ONE-TO-ONE, 
BUILDING THE 
SETS LIKE THAT” 


remain perfectly still while their expressions 
are being recorded, Harju explain 
tennis ball’s there to give them a reference 
point for their position. More importantly 
during a lengthy shoot, it also offers them 

a surface to rest on. Ashmore signed the 
tennis ball after his marathon session, but 
already the autograph is barely visible, worn 
away through his colleagues’ use. The end 
result of the process is an in-game character 
model with over 80,000 polygons, and a 
facial model used for tighter camerawork 
that’s correct down to each actor’s teeth, 


so the 
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BEN which are recreated from plaster moulds. 


It’s a demanding way of working, and 
one that Lake explains has produced many 
unforeseen complications. “It’s been a huge 
push to do specific locations one-to-one, 
actually building the sets like that,” he says. 
“But everything doesn’t always go as 
planned. For example, in scenes of [eye 
witness] Amy [being interrogated], there is 
a slightly odd-looking lamp we accidentally 
left in the level in the background. It's a 
whiteboxed version of that lamp. And 
[Lifeboat Productions] just took it and 
created a real version of that whiteboxed 
lamp. It's a small detail, but for us it was a 
hilarious example of all the challenges of 
communication and getting things in sy 


It'sa continuity editor's nightmare, 
but it seems logical that, of all studios, the 
developer behind Max Payne and Alan Wake 
would be the one to realise it. In the studio's 


20-year history, it's forged a reputation 

for cinematic presentation and narrative 
panache, even before games felt the need to 
justify pulling the trigger. *We see ourselves 
as storytellers,” Lake says, “апа when ме >» 
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Jack Joyce's five temporal powers 
each operate on their own 
cooldown timer, but together 
offer a palette of offensive and 
defensive options. When he's 
hunkered down in cover due to 
Monarch soldiers' suppressing 
fire, Joyce can fortify himself 
with a time shield that halts 
incoming bullets as they near 

his protective aura. From there, 
his dodge ability allows him to 
briefly slow time before and after 
travelling a short distance — best 
used to manoeuvre away from 
gunfire, get a bead on an enemy, 
and pull the trigger from your 
new vantage point. Dodge's 

big brother, rush, gives you a 
longer period in which to dart 
away from danger to a more 
advantageous position. Melee 
takedowns are especially 
effective while rushing. 

Pushing the idea further, ‘time 
stop’ (as it's known internally at 
Remedy) pauses the world and 
allows you to fire off bullets that 
then gain extra velocity when 
time spools forward again. You 
can see them hanging in the air, 
static and glowing, as if licking 
their lips. Finally, ‘time blast’ 
(another working title) stretches 
plausibility to its limit, releasing 
a Force-push-like kinetic wave 
upon enemies, who are knocked 
back and slowed in its wake. 






























































start to think of a new concept for a game, 
we often start with story... and we try to 
look into other mediums than games. 
Movies, ТУ series, books, graphic novels: 
[we're looking] for things that excite us, but 
at the same time have not necessarily been 
made into games before. It's served us really 
well, because it means we can find an 
audience who have loved watching a movie 
about something, but they have never had 
the opportunity of being in there, immersed 
in the experience. Obviously, game stories 
have come a long way in the past 20 years 
of Remedy history, and we have more and 
more phenomenal game stories out there, 
which is wonderful, but it wasn't always 
that way. Stories were always kind of an 
afterthought. We wanted to change that and 
create characters who are deep and flawed, 
just as you would expect in a modern.drama. 
That is part of the DNA of a Remedy game.” 

More than that, Remedy's ganies have 
married those stories to mechanics that 
make sense within the logic of the whole. 
Bullet Time never seemed'gratuitously 
game-like in Max Payne’s world, because the 
gunfights in the Hong Kong blood opera 
movies it evoked rolled between shells in 
much the same way. That close relationship 
between theme and gameplay is made 
possible by the team opting to build its own 
engine for'each game, Lake says. “Те gives us 
the opportunity to look at what we [want] 
on the story side, and then we can focus on 
and invest in those aspects on the tech side.” 

In Quantum Break’s case, its core content would keep the game safe. 
gameplay once again plays with the passage [Lifeboat] was not part of Microsoft's LA 
of time, but in more dramatic and complex studio,” Lake says. “This was on a separate 
terms than Max Payne explored. *In the track from the very beginning. That's the 
public's eye, I think people could easily big reason why Quantum Break wasn't 
see it as Remedy taking Bullet Time and affected in any way by the internal shift 
making Super Bullet Time,” game director that Microsoft made. Maybe it was lucky 

t 
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“Making games is hard,” 
says game director Mikael 
Kasurinen. “You need to 
understand continuously 
what works and what 
doesn't work, and [also] 
make quick decisions” 


into ‘Quantum’, whose focus on sci-fi and 
time manipulation offered Remedy the 
chance to empower the player with a 
broader toolset than its previous titles. In 
time, Quantum became Quantum Break, one 
of precious few games revealed alongside 
Xbox One in May 2013, and the one that 
appeared to buy into Microsoft’s unpopular 





new view of consoles the most. 

Microsoft, of course, backtracked on its 
initial focus in the months that followed, 
even closing down its original programming 
division, Xbox Entertainment Studios, by 
October 2014. While, given its apparent ties 
to Xbox One’s old pitch, Quantum Break may 
have seemed from the outside as though it 
were in danger of going the same way, 
Remedy’s agreement with Microsof 
to outsource production of the live-action 








Mikael Kasurinen says. “We’re doing hat, when we started with Microsoft with 
something that's fundamentally different." his project, it was decided early on we'd 
As much as an integrated live-action 
element suits Remedy's storytelling MO, 
the concept of Quantum Break originally 
seemed to align perfectly with Microsoft's 
launch vision for Xbox One, back when 
the console was pitched as a vehicle for 
consuming TV as much as games. But in 
actuality it was Remedy that made the first 
move, approaching Microsoft with a pitch 
for an Alan Wake sequel that would include 
live-action elements. That pitch morphed 











outsource to a production house in LA.” 


There's an irony in Remedy's desire 

о set the history of Quantum Break straight 
— the theme of its game bleeding out into 
he narrative around it. Back in-universe, 
however, a shaky hold on present realities is 
decidedly more codified, made manifest in 
emporal phenomena known as 'Stutters* 
These anomalies see the flow of time lurch 
orward and backward as if being played > 





Ashmore's famous face 
brings protagonist Jack 
Joyce to life, but it's 
been modelled with an 
unprecedented level of 
accuracy, extending to 
the likes of modelled 
3D teeth based on casts 
from the actor's mouth 





"PEOPLE COULD 
EASILY SEE ІТ AS 
REMEDY TAKING 
BULLET TIME AND 
MAKING SUPER 
BULLET TIME” 











Ashmore describes Joyce 
as an everyman struggling 
to deal with his powers 
and the events in which he 
finds himself embroiled. 
The live-action component 
should help him express 
the character's emotional 
complexities in a way that 
few games would give 
screen time to exploring 





on a mistreated VHS tape and, on a purely 
visual level, create environments that morph 
and warp around Joyce, shadows fluttering 
over an ever-changing mise-en-scéne. It's a 
echnique used often in digital animation — 
accelerated day/night cycles, buildings falling 
o ruin in seconds — but as an example of 
realtime, in-engine gameplay, where frames 
are processed for milliseconds rather than 
hours, Quantum Break’s Stutters feel new, 
offering a spectacle that wouldn't have 
been possible on older silicon. 
Lake and Kasurinen demo gameplay of 

a Stutter, which follows on from August's 
Gamescom showing. Joyce, in pursuit of 
Serene, finds himself in a ship construction 
site, which is abruptly transformed into a 
laboratory by a temporal tear. Here the 
Stutter's deployed as a storytelling device, 
offering a flickering viewport into the 
events in the lab that led up to the ill-fated 
experiment. Back in the construction site, 
Serene flees via helicopter and unleashes a 
ime blast that destroys a nearby vessel. 

ow the Stutter becomes a gameplay device, 
remixing the glitched-out environment 
around Joyce every few paces to create a 
platform/puzzling sequence. Joyce runs, 
dodges and jumps between parts of the 
ship in various stages of destruction. 
The scene climaxes with a gunfight 
between Joyce and Serene's Monarch forces, 
including a newly revealed Technician enemy 
ype, which is also able to manipulate time. 
Coming after examples of Quantum Break’s 
inventive storytelling and adventure design, 
combat looks satisfying but has less to 
differentiate it from familiar forms. 
Ostensibly, Joyce's powers are a unique 
palette with which to dispatch enemies, 














but many games һауе bolstered protagonists 


Delsin Rowe might not explicitly hold the 
power to control time's flow, but it appears 

о slow апа accelerate when he deploys his 
powers nonetheless. The same can be said of 
Batman in the Arkham series’ hand-to-hand 
combat. The result is that Quantum Break 
has yet to stamp a truly distinct personality 
on cover shooting, though its well-animated 
and effects-showered battles feel like solid 
oundations for novel gunplay. 








The earliest prototype of the 
Stutter was born when Remedy started to 
experiment with the possibilities of state 
changes within its own Northlight engine, 
discovering it could record sequences of 
rapidly changing object and lighting 
conditions that the player would still be 
able to interact with in realtime. *That's 
where it started off,” Lake says. “The very 
earliest iteration of the Stutter was just that: 
everything was frozen [temporarily], but that 
gets old quite fast. Adding the time powers 
into the mix, we felt that it was more natural 
and promising to add further detail with the 
special effects. With that, we also get danger 
in there — things collapsing in the broken 
timelines and being a threat." 

“Tt’s actually tied to audio,” Kasurinen 
says. ^You have these distortion effects 
within the Stutters where the environment 
seems to shift and wave and so on, and audio 
is the сие” The Northlight engine, he 
explains, is reacting to certain key audio 
pieces that the player triggers, which have 
been tagged to effect state changes. “Оп 
some kind of fundamental level, having it 
match perfectly already makes it much more 

















with similar abilities. Infamous: Second Son's | 





In two years of stage 
demos and gameplay 
videos, never has 
Joyce simply shot an 
enemy in realtime. 
Melee options such as 
destroying Monarch’s 
mobile time machines 
broaden the options 
for inventive play 








believable,” Lake says. “As we know, in films Í ] Р x Remedy builds a 


audio plays a huge role and if the audio is t bespoke game engine 
5 A 5 E for each of its new IPs, 
wrong, no matter how good [a film] looks : ow ТЕНЕ 


onscreen, it loses impact. Whereas in some trace amount of Alan 


cases, if it's the other way around, where the 


audio is right, even if it 
right, you imagine that 


we're fundamentally, even in the code, tying 
them together so that the audio creates the 


[onscreen] distortion." 


Cohesiveness is something of a theme 


for Remedy and so, bac 
side, its attitude towar 
consequences of its jun 


surprisingly relaxed. Live-action content can 





be skipped in its entire 
isn't enthused by the i 


choose to do so. “It’s not the intended 


experience," he says. “O 
of game, you will be mi 
You are learning things 


play into events later on, and we are doing 
small things with collectibles and whatnot > 


Wake's DNA in the 
. Northlight engine 
doesn't look quite 


it does. In this case, 


k on the narrative 
s the signposting and 
ction moments is 


y, too, though Lake 
ea that anyone will 








bviously, in this kind 
ssing out on a lot. 
from the show that 
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Certain critical 
points in the story 
have been locked 
down for years, but 


Remedy does still 
allow for rewrites — 


even given the 
inevitable reshoots 
that must follow 
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Woven among the many enviable 
strands of Remedy's DNA is a trait 
for which the studio has received 
less praise: its tendency towards 
lengthy gestations. Max Payne 
was trailed in 1998, and didn't 
release until 2001. Alan Wake's 
development cycle was longer 
still, nearly five full years passing 
between its E3 2005 reveal and 
eventual May 2010 release. 
Quantum Break's development 
appears to be operating at 
breakneck pace by comparison, 
due for release in April 2016 after 
its October 2013 reveal. Is there 
something intrinsic to Remedy's 
working process that predisposes 
it to protracted development 
cycles? Other than its proclivity 
for conjuring up brand-new 
stories and settings with bespoke 
game engines, of course. 

“It's many things," Lake tells 
us. "Just thinking about Quantum 
Break, as an example, there's a 
lot of new technology, [Xbox One 
is] a new platform, it's a new 
universe, new story, there's new 
core gameplay. [That means] 

a lot of prototyping, and a lot of 
discovery. On the whole show 
side, there are a lot of challenges 
to figure out. It does end up 
taking time and, yes, we want 

to keep the quality high, so we 
don't want to make certain kinds 
of compromises, and are always 
making sure that this is iterated 
enough and polished enough and 
it's as good as it deserves to be." 

By contrast, the studio is 
capable of turning around а 
game in a radically shorter time 
frame when it opts to produce a 
sequel. “I'm still really of proud 
of Max Payne 2," Lake says. “All 
in all, | felt that it was a really 
polished experience [that took] 
certain things from Max Payne 
further, and that took 18 months. 
Doing a sequel to something is 
obviously different to building 
something from the ground up." 





to encourage people also to check out the 
show. When you watch an episode, yowwill 
see certain props, which we are calling Intel 
Props, somehow related to the characters 
there. And if you have watched the show, 
you can search for those вате/ргорв in the 
following act of the game and you'll be 
gaining more informatioron the story.” 


Each choice at the game’s junction 
moments also calls‘upon aspects of that 
Swiss army knife of Quantum Break's 
fiction, the Stutter. “Visually, there's some 
similarity in'the junction moment to what 
you see in'a Stutter,” Lake says. “So around 
Paul Serene, time essentially freezes. Frozen 
glimpses of two paths appear, and you get 
o explore several of these frozen glimpses 
on both sides, and you hear fragments of 
dialogue. And then you have Paul Serene 
hinking it through, wondering what this 
could mean. You're presented with these 
wo paths, and then you make a choice. 

t’s never black and white.” 

Seeing the story from Joyce's side and 
hen from Serene's, Remedy hopes, will 
colour each decision. Do you pave the easiest 
possible path for Joyce, or do what seems to 
serve the greater good in Serene's eyes? 
Games tend to trip over themselves when 
offering divergent paths, misrepresenting the 
repercussions of decisions in an ill-advised 
attempt to convey ethical murkiness. In 
Quantum Break, “the intent is never to give 
an impression and [then]... ‘Ha ha! Fooled 














Quantum Break's 
glitch and Stutter 
effects are in no way 
an attempt to get 
dropped frames a 
free pass. "It needs 
to run smoothly and 
be responsive,” Lake 
says, “that's just ап 
action game thing” 


you!” Lake says. “That’s not what we want 
with this. Sometimes it can be surprising, 
but not [misleading].” 

In many ways, Remedy built its 
reputation on linear experiences. Nobody 
berated Alan Wake for its lack of sandbox 
gameplay, nor Max Payne for its railroad plot. 
But in a climate in which the mountain in 
he distance ought to be reachable and press 
releases must find at least some tenuous 
justification to include the word ‘emergent’ 
here’s a sense that Remedy’s tried-and- 
ested linear action gameplay might come 
across as old-fashioned. There’s also a sense 








hat the team wants to test itself. “Let’s just 
say that with our time power palette, and 
with our enemy palette, we do have more 
gameplay variation second-to-second than 
іп any previous Remedy game,” Lake says. 
“That has been the focus.” 

Is there a danger that Remedy's avoiding 
playing to one of its greatest strengths to 
comply with changing trends? It is, says 
Lake, a balancing act. “We want to evolve and 
discover new ways [to] be better and make 
better games, always. But at the same time, 
we do understand what our strengths are, 
and the elements that we know how to do 
and do really well. We definitely don't want 
to lose that, which can happen if you go 
too far and abandon all the old stuff. So they 
go hand in hand. With each game we are 
finding ways to evolve and push it further, 
while at the same time holding on to the 
things that we feel are important to us." E 
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part two] 


In exchange for some civilised 
chow, videogame industry 
leaders give us their brains 
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art one of our inaugural 


dinner with developers, 
which featured in E284, saw 
our table of industry 
luminaries chewing over 
VR and mobile. In part two, 
we tackle MOBAs, the 
impact of  free-to-play, 
and the changing nature of 
game development. On 
hand between mouthfuls of 
pudding are Todd Harris, 
COO of Smite creator Hi-Rez Studios; Randy 
Pitchford, president of Gearbox Software; 
Dave Ranyard, studio director at SCEE 
London; Dan Pinchbeck, creative director at 
The Chinese Room; and Neil Young, CEO of 
mobile-game publisher N3twork. 


At this year’s Evolve conference, Neil said 
that we haven’t reached peak mobile yet, 
but have we reached peak MOBA? 

Todd Harris Peak МОВА? "We're past 
peak MOBA, I'd say. We're into MOBA- 
shooter hybrids. 

Randy Pitchford In terms of competitive 
games, though, I think we're nowhere near 
saturation. I think that there's going to be a 
point in our future when there are teams in 
every school playing a videogame as their 
form of competition — as opposed to going 
out on the football field and hurting 
themselves. And when those people grow up, 
they're going to want to watch that kind of 
content as their equivalent of the sporting 
events we watch today, but they're still 
going to be able to play as adults. Nowadays, 
we play football in school, but when we get 
older we stop playing and just watch. The 
neat thing about videogames is that playing 
them doesn't have to stop. 

We're going to have to figure out how to 
come up with some kind of competitive game 
that's OK to exist in schools. How do you 
have an online game that can automatically, 
and effectively, sort players, for example? 
Because having to play for months before 
you're not embarrassing yourself with other 
players is the equivalent of joining the high- 
school basketball team and trying to step onto 
the court with the Los Angeles Lakers. 

Ithink this sort of change is going to take 
decades, because it's generational. АП the old 
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people have to die, and the people that grew 
up playing the games will come through. 

TH | think if we’re talking about games that 
are played competitively, and eSports, we’re 
just getting started. 

Dave Ranyard І totally agree. The way 
we watch sport has already changed so much. 
If you look at soccer, it wasn’t very long ago 
that people thought it was weird to pay to 
watch it on Sky TV, but nowadays people are 
happy to pay $90 to watch a boxing match. 
TH in Korea, you have two television 
networks dedicated to showing 24/7 
broadcasts of competitive online games. It’s 
the equivalent of ESPN for gaming. 





Hi-Rez made Tribes: Ascend with an eye on its Metacritic 
rating. The company's priorities have moved on since then 


How has your approach to development 
changed as free-to-play has grown? 

TH In the MOBA world, and in much of the 
free-to-play world, it's about player retention. 
You're trying to optimise everything towards 
keeping your current players engaged with 
your brand. And that's a pretty healthy 
approach to any business — to focus on your 
current customers ahead of acquiring new 
customers — but certainly the MOBA genre 
has showed how powerful that is, and that 
affects every aspect of your business. When 
we did Tribes: Ascend, we were learning about 
free-to-play as a concept, and back then we 
optimised everything around our predicted 
Metacritic score — we kept polishing it and 
refining it until we were looking at a 
Metacritic score of 85+. There was a stigma 
associated with free-to-play games at the 
time — alot of them were crap — and our goal 





was to create the highest-rated free-to-play 
game of all time. And we got great reviews 
and hit our target — I think it's at 86 on 
Metacritic right now — but we didn't actually 
focus enough on some of the key metrics. It 
was a niche franchise, which meant that 
ultimately it would have limited appeal. We 
learnt so much between then and creating 
Smite. Ultimately you want the Metacritic 
score to be good, but at the end of the day it 
doesn't really matter all that much. 

Dan Pinchbeck A good Metacritic score isn't 
going to keep players engaged. 

TH It's not. As a business, we want to make a 
mark on the industry, we want to have a good 
game, but the health of our business, and 
the health of our game, depends on retention. 
MOBAs really work in that respect for a 
number of there's so much 
replayability, there's a built-in engagement 
cycle because you're getting a new hero or 
champion or god very frequently, and there's a 
very high skill curve. Years ago, the game 
industry was talking about how everything 
would need to be dumbed down and made 
super-accessible in order to be successful, but 
with MOBAs it can take months or years 
before you even feel competent as a player. 


reasons: 


Smite launched on Xbox One recently, and 
you said at Evolve that you foresee free- 
to-play growing considerably on consoles. 
How difficult do you think it will be for 
that marketplace to make the transition? 

TH It's not going to happen as easily as it's 
happened on PC or on mobile, but I think 
when it's done right, it's a very player- 
friendly model. The platform owners, Sony 
and Microsoft, have continued to show an 
interest — they did some experiments with 
the previous generation, but with this 
generation they've embraced free-to-play a 
lot more. If there's content that can be 
downloaded for free, and it's tailored to the 
platform, I think it'll do exceptionally well. 


How do you feel about the emphasis being 
placed on player-led design nowadays? 

TH There are two things that affected our 
thinking in that regard. Number one was just 
visiting Asian markets a few years ago, and 
seeing that the free-to-play model is all about 
player retention. At the time, we were 






































working on our first game, Global Agenda, and 
having conversations around how often we 
updated the game. We thought we were a 
really efficient studio, putting out massive 
updates every three months or so! But then 
we saw companies updating their games every 
week. So looking at constant updates was a 
lightbulb moment. 

Then, when we got the Tribes franchise, 
the community really pulled us into 
engagement. They were so passionate that we 
really had no choice. So we tried to take both 
of those lessons on board with Smite, having 
more of a transparent development process, 
streaming from the studio via Twitch very 
early in the process, and producing a lot of 
YouTube videos. All of it was about 
embracing a little more transparency. 





It feels like a double-edged sword in that, з 
as designers, you're not necessarily 
following your own instincts, you're 
following the feedback and demands of 
your players, which reduces your creative 
input, but at the same time at least this 
way it's guaranteed that the things you 
create will be received positively. 
TH Well that balance between heart and 
commerce can happen in a very natural way. ff 
For example, we have an artist who's working 
on a new cosmetic skin, and it's primarily us 
brainstorming, around a table, working out 
what could be cool and what the game needs 
in terms of a character's role. But we want}, 
that thing to be something that people really 
want, and we've had cases where an artist did 
something they thought was going to be 
artistically awesome, but it fell flat with the 
uyr 

community. When we show off the new skin | ved lways felt that the 
via Twitch, the chat can be really brutal in 
erms of what players dig and what they 
don’t. So there’s a kind organic feedback loop best р год ucts are made + + 
o the artist: “Yeah, maybe we did a really 
good job with modelling and texturing, but : , 
maybe we missed the mark somewhere with by putti ng them ІП 
he initial concept." 

I've always felt that the best products 
are made by putting them in the end users' the end users' hands 
hands as early as possible. That's how we 
hink about games. It's not right for every 








: n 
ype of game, but for online games that as ed rly as possible 
are community driven, I think it's a good, 
healthy way to work. » [todd 
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“It’s probably 
the smallest segment 
of our population, 
and probably the most 
pathetic, that feels that 
they must tell others 


how to create their art” 
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In today’s landscape, with so many 
feedback mechanisms in place, how much 
room is there for the designer’s ego? 

RP Well, there’s a spectrum: at one end is 
pure commercialism and at the other end is 
pure expression. That goes for all art, not just 
videogames. If you go completely to the 
expression edge of the spectrum, that’s where 
all of the starving artists live, where the stuff 
they create is so bizarre that no one seems 
interested, no one even understands it. It 
exists only because the artist had to get it 
— the artist may not even like it. Then, at 
commercial end, it’s just lifeless and soul 
and it's completely obvious to everyone who 
looks at it that it's just trying to be something 
that someone might be interested in, and it 
has no heart and soul of its own. 








Most of us live somewhere between those 
two end points. Almost anyone who's ever 
anything has to live somewhere in the 
dle. Triple-A games, the games we're 
making at Gearbox, are made by lots of 
people, and we're probably a scatter chart. 
One artist would feel like he or she is more 
aligned to the expression extreme in what he 
or she creates, but there would be someone 
else who is really tied into the whole feedback 
aspect, the economics of the project. At 
Gearbox, we give 40 per cent of our profits to 
our employees, so there would be an artist 
who's just thinking about what would result 
in more royalties. Everyone in the company is 
affecting this big soup. I don't think there's a 
particular answer for everyone, but I do think 
if you stray too far towards either end of 
spectrum, you're probably doomed. 

DR There's the quote that people attribute 
to Henry Ford: “If I had asked people w. 
they wanted, they would have said fas 
horses" I want to work with our consum: 
and give them what they want, but at 
same time you might not get innovation if 
you're being driven by consumers to such a 
degree, because it's not the consumer's job to 
deliver innovation. 

RP Imagine a future where a customer can 
just perfectly imagine the kind of interactive 
experience they want, and then it would 
automatically manifest, or maybe a developer 
would perfectly create what they wanted; the 
connection was so precise that the thing that 
was created was exactly what the consumer 


so 
mid 
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wanted. Well, unless that consumer is paying 
a lot for it, it's not going to be very fun to bea 
developer, right? It goes the other way, too. If 
the artist cares not what the consumer might 
be thinking of, then they're taking a big risk 
that no one will actually want to purchase 
what they make. So I think it's important to 
remember that spectrum, and play around 
with the edges. We kind of set ourselves in 
the middle, but we play around with the edges 
and find the places that we're going to push. 
Neil Young I think it's really important to 
test what you're doing and at some point 
bring the customer into the equation, but 
personally I just don't know how to make 
something that's not for me. I had the 
opportunity to work with Steven Spielberg a 
while ago, and one of the things he said that 
I thought was really interesting was, “Т make 
movies that I like, and what I like happens to 
be liked by lots of people.” Now, he might be 
managing the message a little bit, but I do 
think there's a lot in that. I think it's so hard 
to make something for someone that you're 
not. It introduces so much luck into the 
equation; at the end of the day, even if you're 
successful, you kind of don't know why. 

DP People come to you because they want to 
know what your vision is. You always have 
that collaboration with the community, and 
it's stupid to say that you just don't care. In 
games, your audience is keeping you in 
business, so if you don't talk to them, you're 
stupid and you deserve to be out of business. 
But they're also coming to you because they 
see something in the work you produce which 
has an individuality, a voice, which they like 
and agree with. And they want to come to 
your games because they know what they're 
going to get — they're not simply going to get 
something that's just blowing with the wind 
and going wherever the market takes it. 

Many of the studios in the UK that have 
closed over the past five years were great 
studios, but they had really mediocre 
identities. The studios that survived weren't 
necessarily better studios, but they had 
more identifiable games, which drew 
consumers to them. Pixar is an example of a 
strong identity: when you consider a Pixar 
film, the film itself is almost secondary — the 
Pixar name is the primary consideration, 
because it says that you're going to get 




















something of a certain quality with a 
certain voice. There is a balance between 
commercialism and expression. You don't 
want to lose your own voice, but you also 
don't want to become someone who's 
vanished up your own backside and doesn't 
listen to the people who are being asking to 
pay for your products. 

NY We're talking here as game makers, but 
we're also audiences in other mediums, and in 
fact in our own medium, too. I don't really 
want to be involved in the process of the 
making of a movie — I actually want to see 
the filmmaker's vision; I want to enjoy that 
experience. There are some things that I like 





о participate in — Га like to participate in the 
next Star Wars as a fan, for example, to get 
closer and closer to the experience, in the way 
hat you kind of got close to the experience in 
The Lord Of The Rings. But there's something 
inspiring and fundamentally human about 
hearing someone else's voice. Storytelling in 
hat regard is super-valuable. 

RP We're all different, but it's probably 
the smallest segment of our population, and 
probably the most pathetic, that feels that 
hey must tell others how to create their art. 
If you think of all the people who buy our 
games, the actual percentage of them 
who come on to our forums, for example, 
or comment to us on Twitter, it's a fraction 
of a fraction of a percent of the total number 
of people. I’m not sure that we should be 
listening to them. 

TH I don't know. In reality, many of those 
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folks are the tastemakers. There was a session 
by a marketing group at Evolve, and they look 
at how invested some of these players are. 
Some of them are extremely invested in the 
success of certain games, so I think it is 
valuable to have them engaged in the process. 
It doesn't mean listening to them. [Laughter.] 
It doesn't mean we're acting exactly on the 
feedback, but we certainly hear their feedback 
and put it within the context of all of the 
creative decisions we make. 

RP I think most of us are like Neil, and are 
just interested in consuming what the artist 
wants to give us. We're kind of curious about 
it, but if we don't like it very much then 
that's fine. And then some people really want 
to try to affect the work, and there are others 
t 
it 





hat just want everyone else to listen to what 
hey have to say about it. We're all different. 
The people that I like listening to aren't the 
ones that are going out of their way to make 
their opinions known to others, or trying to 
go out of their way to affect us. I want to 
listen to the people who are more like Neil. 
We have to find them, bring them in and 
show them things, then kind of force them to 
give us feedback. They're the most valuable 
type of person. I think that kind of mind 
represents something like 90 per cent of your 
consumers, while six per cent of them want 
to tell other people what they think, and only 
four per cent are the kind of people who 
actually tell you how to do your job. 

TH One of the nice things about the recent 
development of digital and online games is 
that you can actually see people's behaviour, 
and it doesn't always correspond to what they 
might tell you. We constantly send out player 
surveys and they give us answer A, but the 
actual data delivers different results. 

RP Every game developer that has a forum 
has vocal critics. There was one guy who kept 
saying, “This is what broke Borderlands, and 
if you did this, it would make everything 
better" And in one of our updates we actually 
weaked the game a bit in that direction, but 
we saw a result that was inverse to what 
he guy expected. It actually hurt the game a 
ot. Experiences like that discourage you 
rom listening to those people, because 
they're going to drive you towards what the 
our per cent wants rather than what the 90 
per cent wants. E 
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It contains his single 
most expensive 


Among Joel Hopkins’ 
collection is a full 
set of Japanese 
Mega Drive carts. 
purchase, an 
extremely rare copy 
of Tetris, for which 
he paid $27,000 
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Hopkins has spent 
$1.8-1.9m on his 
collection to date, 
and independent 
valuations put its 
worth at $2.5-3m. 
There were 18,240 
titles here at last 
count, but the pile 
continues to grow 





very generation longs for the comforts of the 
past, but the business of nostalgia has never 
been so lucrative. Series more than 20 years 
old are back on television or being adapted for 
the silver screen; remakes and reboots are rife 
— circumstantially, even the decades-obsolete 
Sony Walkman tape player has made cameos 
in big-budget movies and videogames. And 
games themselves are just as subject to the 
trend. In the hands of a solid designer, old- 
fashioned notions can become the impetus 
for something new, but for every XCOM or 
Fez, there's a game with little to recommend 
it beyond calling back to a bygone era. 

Joel Hopkins may feel the tug of nostalgia 
more than most, 








past: he preserves and 
showcases it. The 
owner of what he 
claims is the world's 
argest collection of videogames, Hopkins has 
over 18,000 titles stored in his purpose-built 
home, nestled in the green suburban hills of 
Melbourne, Australia. Displayed carefully, 
proudly, in a room freshly painted with bright 
colours — finished mere days before we visit 
— each title is carefully catalogued, ordered 
and set out almost like it's in a game store. 
Along a long wall, every major console from 
the past 43 years is connected to a TV that's 
been specifically chosen to showcase its 
games at their best. There's another room — 
an annex, in fact — entirely dedicated to 
housing coin-operated arcade machines. 
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Although Hopkins has been collecting for 
more than 20 years, this year he's ramping up 
he stakes. He is in talks with Guinness 
for claiming the World Record title, and he's 
also increasing the number of videos he's 
publishing on his YouTube channel, Last 
Gamer. He has some 13,000 subscribers 
currently, which is insignificant next to 
he biggest YouTube gaming channels, but 
Hopkins says he's just getting started, and 
having such a large collection provides him 
with a galaxy of options for content. 

What's the motivation behind collecting 
such a library? According to Hopkins, there 
isn't any financial gain to be made — he 





cringes at the mention of selling up — and 
he's not ready to donate any of the rarer titles 
to a museum either. (“It would kill me,” he 
says.) He bristles at the very thought of 
putting ads on his videos. No. The impetus 
here, it turns out, is simple pride. 


*No one would expect an Australian 
guy to have the world's biggest collection," 
he says. *You wouldn't think it's possible. 
Games are more expensive here, too. You 
go to flea markets in the States and they're 
selling games for a dollar or two. Here, 
they're harder to find.” 
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Yet the room we're in feels like a 
traditional bricks-and-mortar store from the 
1990s that’s fallen through time, shelf after 
shelf of games inviting you to skim the spines 
of Commodore 64 curios and 360 hits alike, 
as well as everything in between. A Virtual 
Boy sits proudly on its tripod atop one glass 
display case, while a limited-edition Metal 
Gear Solid V PS4 is perched with equal 
prominence on the adjacent cabinet, which 
happens to be full of 3DSes in various trims. 

Hopkins’ dedication to building this giant 
space with his own hands sets him apart from 
other collectors. Where they might fill a few 
shelves while boxes overflow in garages and 


buthe’snotiust Мо one would expect an Australian ашу to 
have the world’s biggest videogame collection” 


lofts, Hopkins is dealing with builders and 
construction materials. He’s also getting his 
hands dirty, and loving it. “I’ve built this 
space,” he says, “and with YouTube I showed 
people along the way how I was building it.” 
It doesn’t just stop at games: Hopkins also 
has a THX-certified home cinema, which he 
designed and built himself. (It helps that he 
used to build similar rooms for a living.) 
A lot of planning, discipline and coordination 
goes into building a project of this size. 
There’s something quaint about this 
collection of physical games, but showing off 
this type of library is always going to attract > 








The main gaming 
room, which Hopkins 
built when it became 
= dear that his 


collection was too 
large for his original 
опе, contains over 
100 home gaming 
systems powered 
up and ready to roll 
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As well as games, 
Star Wars has been 
an obsession for 
Hopkins since he 
was a boy. His 
vast collection of 
memorabilia includes 
vintage items and 
more recent toys 
based on the two 
movie trilogies 








The cinema room 
has 12 seats anda 
canopy of twinkling 
starlights. Game 
consoles are hooked 
up here, too. To new 
collectors, Hopkins 
gives the following 
advice: “Take your 
time and be smart – 
it's not a race. Don't 
pay too much or 
make rash decisions” 
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m fussy, but if something gets a 


bit scratched, it doesn't bother me" 


attention, so what better place to showcase it 
than YouTube? The sheer willpower involved 
draws some notice, as evidenced by the 
thousands of views for similar endeavours. 
There is also a greater interest in collecting 
within the industry now; three years ago, a 
collection of several thousand games was 
listed for a million Euros on eBay. 

Indeed, Hopkins says that part of the 
reason for ramping up the production of 
videos for his channel is competition with 
other collectors. At 41, he feels he has a 
breadth of knowledge that younger 
broadcasters simply don't possess. 

“Т don't know anybody else like me,” he 
says, although at the same time he dismisses 
the idea his channel is meant as a showcase 
for his personality. *I don't want to show off. 
I'm just some guy. But I see collections on 
YouTube and I think, ‘Those collections are 
not that big’ But also, I see people reviewing 
games, and they're just making stuff up. 
They'll talk about a level in the game and it's 
not correct. That pisses me off a little bit." 





He points to his extensive collection of 
coin-op cabinets, noting that collectors on 
YouTube usually focus on either consoles or 
arcade hardware. *I'm the only one who does 
both,” he says. “I’ve got a whole collection 
of games. I could review any game I want, 
and I can review it on every single system. 
So that's what I want to do.” 

Hopkins is in self-professed “rampage” 
mode at the moment. The day after our 
interview, he’s due to pick up a shipment of 
several hundred PS3 and 360 games. As with 
all obsessions, his quest to collect so many 





itles becomes more understandable when put 
in context. As a child, he fell in love with 
videogames, starting with an Atari VCS in the 
ate 1970s. Moving into his teens, he dabbled 
with piracy, downloading games from bulletin 
boards using the Internet connection at his 





workplace. (In a strange coincidence, he was 
acquainted with Julian Assange at the time, 
he two of them attending computer swap 
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meets together.) “I’m against piracy now,” he 
says. “It was just a time of innocence back 
then. It was just good times.” 

Hopkins then opened his own videogame 
store in the early '9os, importing games — 
often from Japan — and selling them months 
before they were freely available at Australian 
chains. “Т had зоо copies of Street Fighter II in 
my first shipment,” he recalls. “Within two 
weeks, they were all gone.” 

Eventually, the store shut down, following 
Sony and Nintendo taking action against him 
for parallel imports. *I didn't want to have to 
deal with them, because I wasn't going to 
make any money,” Hopkins says. “But I had 
people coming from everywhere in the state 
to buy from my little shop. It was the best 
time to be around.” 

Hopkins' stories are drenched with 
nostalgia. With no allegiance to one franchise 
or console, he says it wasn't any particular 
technology that captured his attention. He 
just liked getting wrapped up in another 
world. It's partly why he doesn't care about 
his collection being in mint condition, and 
why many copies of games are his own from 
more than 30 years ago. He points at a The 
Legend Of Zelda III: A Link To The Past cart. 
“That’s my original copy. That's important 

to me,” he says. Since a few scratches don’t 
bother him, he's happy for his young son to 
play with any game that catches his attention. 
"They're my games. I have memories 

of the copy of The Last Ninja my mother 
bought me, and that copy is priceless. It's 

got the price sticker on it and everything, 

but I don't want a pristine copy just to say 
it's pristine. I don't throw things around — 
I'm fussy — but if something gets a bit 
scratched, if there are some faint lines on 




















it or whatever, it doesn’t bother me.” 

But a love for games does not a collector 
make, and the motivation for buying so 
many of any given category of possessions 
always treads a fine line. Is there a point at 
which Hopkins' quest becomes a cause for 
concern, rather than an achievement? » 
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--тоу become so TOCUSEG on MNE end result, ifs |057 go, go, go 
- there's a breaking point. | don't stop. That's my problem" 


It's a matter of personality, Hopkins says. 
While he's always been passionate about 
videogames and technology in general, it 
requires a type of obsessive personality to 
track down so many. And it's a trait that has 
spilled over into different aspects of his life. 
*When I get into something, I really get into 
it,” he says. “I don't do it half-assed.” 

Hopkins is hardly a reclusive hoarder — 
he often has friends and family over to enjoy 
his collection, found financial success through 
the stock market, and has a successful 
business repairing pinball machines. But 
his obsession seeps into other aspects of 
his life. When he sees something he wants, 
he says, nothing can change his mind. 

In other rooms of his large home, Hopkins 
shows off his collection of RC cars. His home 
office is lined with boxed Star Wars figurines 
from various eras. They're carefully displayed 
on hooks, just as they would be in a store. 
Many of the model cars remain in their boxes. 
Hopkins' desire to collect doesn't stop at the 
miniature versions, either. 

“Tf I get money, I want a Ferrari. Now 
want two. Then I want a Lamborghini. It's 
hat type of mentality of never stopping, 
and it gets me into trouble,” he says. “Once 
started with games, I never stopped.” 

While Hopkins has no debt and spends 
all of his free cash on cars and games — he 
owns both of his homes outright — his time 
in the stock market took something of a 
oll. He describes sleepless nights charting 
stocks and closely watching when prices 
would reach their most opportune points. 

“Tt was very difficult,” he says, “You 
become so focused on the end result, it’s 
just go, go, go — there’s a breaking point. 
don’t stop. That’s my problem.” 

The pace of Hopkins’ quest has begun to 
emper, though. During the 7005, gathering 
games became a financial struggle for him. 

“T was really going beyond my means — that 
was hard. I’ve got enough funds now to know 
when to wait for a good deal. I used to see a 
game worth $200 and think that I’d have to 
have it, but now I can just let it go and wait 
six months for when it’s half the price.” 
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And yet with the increased wisdom of 
age apparently comes the longing of youth. 
Hopkins elaborates on why so many of the old 
games were the best — the typical answers of 
simpler graphics, a focus on gameplay, and so 
on — but other aspects of his personality 
hanker for the past too. His home is filled 
with shrines to the '80s and '90s, film posters 
of Star Wars, Star Trek and other pop-culture 
memorabilia displayed in full view. 

It was the trappings of the era, not the 
culture itself, that really won Hopkins over. 





Hopkins’ car collection is big on Porsches. Naturally, all of 
his vehicles have a home in a garage that he built himself 


“No one knew what to do with computers at 
the time,” he says. “You talked to other people 
and they didn’t know what was going on. In 
the 1980s, there was so much possibility. Big 
things happened. Now things are not really 
buzzing any more. Things are better here, 
better there, but not as exciting, I think.” 


This mentality has seemingly seeped 
into videogames in the past few years. Space 
flight simulations are returning to prominence 
after a period of relative quiet, with Elite: 
Dangerous, No Man’s Sky and Star Citizen all 
attempting to realise the promise of infinite 
horizons made by computing in the ’7os. 


Meanwhile, updates of older titles, such as 
XCOM: Enemy Unknown and King’s Quest, 
have seen great success by tapping into the 
sense of longing that Hopkins describes. 

Part of this is easy to explain: older 
creators have returned to their favourite 
stomping grounds via crowdfunding, and the 
children of the '80s and '9os are now old 
enough to own studios. But the psychology 
of nostalgia is complex. For instance, studies 
have shown that sadness is often a trigger for 
nostalgic longings. In 2013, Jamie Madigan 
wrote in these very pages that research has 
found people who get easily nostalgic have 
higher self-esteem and find it easy to trust 
others. Stimuli even as basic as a song can 
rigger this type of response, and research has 
shown that most people recall social contexts 
when discussing the past — and it also shows 
hat people who lack a social connection 
experience nostalgia the most acutely. 
Hopkins describes inviting his friends to 
play networked Gears Of War — his favourite 
series from the past decade — just weeks 
before. *I nearly had tears in my eyes;" he says. 
“We always used to play Gears Of War. We'd 
start after dinner and play until four in the 
morning. Now there are days when I walk in, 
and I put on a game just to hear the music.” 

It would be easy to dismiss Hopkins' 
goal as being nothing more than the venture 
of a man dedicated to reclaiming his lost 
youth. But he isn't dismissive of the current 
generation — “Pll try anything,” he says — 
even though he laments the evolution of 
games from physical to digital media. After 
all, a big collection of digital games doesn't 
look particularly interesting on a shelf. 

There are still many thousands of games 
to collect, and the goal is to own every title 
for every major console. A finite number of 
games suggests an end point, a marker where 
Hopkins could say that he's finished. But it's 
unlikely just having it all would be enough. 
“T could just stick an SD drive in a Mega 
Drive cartridge and have every game for that 
console,” says. “Done. But there's nothing like 
a full library where you can see it,” he says. 

“I can't get out of it now. I’m in deep" E 














The arcade room 
contains Hopkins" 
most prized coin-op 
= his deluxe Space 
Harrier cab. “They 
only made 63 of 
them, and there 
aren't many left in 
the world,” һе says 
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RC cars are another 
i] passion, and another 
collection. These are 
divided between 
‘runners’ that he 
drives; ‘shelf 
queens’, which are 
for show; and brand- 
new-in-box models 
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inside 
the Ek 
writers’ 
room 


Telltale’s games are famed for their approach 
to storytelling. Here's how its scribblers do it 





By SIMON PARKIN 








elevision may once have been 
viewed as cinema's limp cousin, 

but the rise of luxurious, prestigious 
series such as The Sopranos, The 
Wire and Breaking Bad has seen an 
influx of Hollywood directors to the 
medium. Silver-screen alums such 
as David Lynch, Steven Spielberg 
and Oliver Stone have all dabbled 

in the creation of TV miniseries, 





and the one-time slur that a film 
has a ‘made-for-TV’ feel no longer 
carries the same sting. 
This “shift in cultural real estate" 
from film to TV, as director Steven 
Soderbergh puts it, has had a 
knock-on effect for the videogame 
industry, or at least the corner of it 
occupied by Telltale Games, the 
California-based studio founded in 
2004 by a clutch of ex-LucasArts 
employees. Where the company 
once specialised in interpreting 
movie properties such as Jurassic 
Park and Back To The Future in 
videogame form, today it has 
adopted both television's model and 
a number of its properties, though 
it also works on games based on 
comics and other videogames. 
Telltale's approach to scheduling, 
with downloadable episodes 
launched every few months that 
combine to create a season, has paid 
serious dividends. By the end of 
2013, the company — which is 
independently owned — had sold 
more than 21 million episodes of 
The Walking Dead, a spinoff of the 























horror comic book series of the 
same name by Robert Kirkman, 
which also has two popular spinoff 
TV series. This success has won 
the studio more opportunities: it’s 
currently working on four major 
IPs, including Game Of Thrones 
and Minecraft. 

This is new territory for a 
videogame studio and, as such, has 
required a shift in culture; more 
than ever Telltale Games resembles 
а contemporary ТУ studio. And the 
epicentre of the operation is the 
writers’ room. For the first time, 
Telltale opens the door to this 
mystical, doughnut-filled chamber. 





Can you describe a typical 
writers’ room meeting at the start 
of a project? How do you begin? 
Andrew Grant The typical Telltale 
writers’ room roughly follows the 
model established in television: 
between eight and ten creatives 
will break a season’s story across a 
given number of episodes. One big 
difference is it’s not just writers, but 
writers, designers and other folks 
unique to us who are in the room. 
Often, we'll start by identifying 
certain narrative pillars that best fit 
the franchise we're working with. 
That becomes the foundation upon 
which everything else is built. For 
example, one of the pillars for Game 
Of Thrones was a story told from 





multiple character perspectives, 
which is employed in both the 
books and the ТУ show. This is 
unusual for a game, but a story 
told from a single perspective 
would not feel like an organic 
Game Of Thrones experience. 
Once these pillars are 
established, we might explore 
storylines for a given character, 
or build toward certain narrative 





events that we know will make 
for a compelling interactive 
experience. More often it’s a 
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balance between the two as the 
season story starts to take shape. 
Ryan Kaufman With The Wolf 
Among Us, we began with the 
character of Bigby [Wolf, a reformed 
villain turned sheriff]. Of all the 
possible characters from Bill 
Willingham’s rich universe, he 
was the one I think we were most 
interested in telling a story about. 
We sketched a rough outline for a 
murder mystery/serial killer story, 
including how we wanted Bigby to 
end up, and tied it all into the Fables 
storyline. But the individual episode 
writers really took it and ran with it, 
expanding the story and characters 
as they went. 
Thrones took a similar approach, 
but resulted in a core group of 
multiple characters that the player 
could care about, and a House they 
could fight for. Those bits were 
mostly developed in that room. We 
had assembled a fantastic group of 
people — writers from TV, film and 
comics, including Ty Franck, who 
worked directly with George RR 
Martin — and broke the whole 
season story. For two weeks we 
sat in a conference room here at 
Telltale, pitched ideas, and ate a 
ot of doughnuts. 
Pierre Shorette Characters and 
scenario are definitely top-line 
discussions, but tone is also a really 
important thing to lock down early 
On, since it creeps into every aspect 
of the season. With Wolf, there was 
a tone scene written that ultimately 
never made into the game, but 
became something we could point 
to as a foundation to build off of. 
There's also always a good amount 
of work that's been generated before 
going into the writers' room to riff 
on. This ensures that the focus of 
the conversation is on potential 
paths the series can take — [paths] 
that have already gone through 
some vetting. » 
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ABOVE The Wolf Among 
Us revolves around Bigby 
Wolf from the Fables 
comic during his time 

as sheriff of Fabletown. 
BELOW The Walking Dead 
has been a huge success 
for Telltale, and a third 
season is in production 





How does the process of writing 
a season change and evolve as a 
project develops, then? 

AG One of the primary advantages 
is that it's very much a live process, 
where character arcs and storylines 
evolve over the course of the season, 
often based on the most impactful 
choices players are making in each 
episode. It comes from having a 
solid framework at the outset, which 
in turn gives us the fluidity to let 
storylines evolve in ways that let the 
player really feel ownership of the 
overall experience. 

RK As the season evolves, we pay 

a lot of attention to how people 

are playing, what characters they 
respond to, and what's working. 
Since the game is live, we can 
monitor player choice stats to see 
how players are reacting to each 
episode, then make adjustments to 
later episodes. Each episode gets a 
lot of internal evaluation too. ОҒ 
course, we also grow to like certain 
characters ourselves, and tend to 
make more room for them. Toad 
and TJ in The Wolf Among Us are 
good examples. Initially, they had 

a more insignificant role in the 
story, but I think everyone just fell 
in love with them. We ended up 
wrapping them into the story much 
more as the episodes matured. 








Bloody Mary also turned out to be 
a great breakout character, and we 
had the flexibility to expand her 
role even more. 

SoIthink the bottom line is that 
you need a foundation for the story, 
but we never want to throw out the 
natural advantages of being live and 
episodic. We pay attention as people 
are playing the game, and tweak and 
fine-tune our stories to be the most 
compelling, most interactive they 
can possibly be. 

PS First episodes are always the 
toughest and tend to go through the 
most evolution. We test internally 
and iterate as much as [a season] 
needs to kick things off with a bang. 
As an example, on Borderlands, we 
all really grew to love Loader Bot, 
which was really validated after 
episode one released. Initially, our 


plan was for him to have a quick 
cameo early on, then maybe show 
up every now and again, but now 
we've given him a much bigger role. 
Let's Plays, YouTube and 
T witch streams are also great 
resources for us. It's a chance to 
see a real response to the content 
from people who don't necessarily 
care what you think. Did a moment 
hit? Did the joke land? When did 
they leave to make a sandwich? It's 
a great chance for us to see what's 
working with the fans. 








How has the writing process 
changed at Telltale over the years 
as you've learned how best to 
make this kind of game? 

AG I think in years gone past 

he norm was for a single writer 
and designer to take on a Telltale 
episode, but now it's not uncommon 
or several writers and designers 

o work collaboratively on one or, 

in some cases, multiple episodes [at 
a time]. What hasn't changed over 
ime is the strong relationship 
between the writers and designers 
in creating compelling, player- 
driven narratives. 





Nicole Martinez The amount of 
writers per episode is one of the 
most noticeable changes. Writing an 
episode used to be pretty solitary. 
Sometimes you'd have an additional 
writer to help out, but usually the 
whole script was written by one 
person. Now we have teams on each 
episode that are anywhere from two 
to five people. It's been really nice to 
have other writers to work through 
story problems with. 

PS Additional writers have really 





helped with the workload. The 
average Telltale episode requires us 
to generate the equivalent of two- 
and-a-half screenplays in a pretty 
short amount of time. Couple that 
with the fact that writing is often 
rewriting, and you see how it can 
feel overwhelming at times. More 
hands make for lighter work, which 
gives us the opportunity to get 
additional drafts in on a scene. 


How do you decide what makes 
for an interesting player choice 

in one of your games? 

NM I think the most interesting 
choices are ones where there isn't 

a clear ‘right’ answer. We want the 
player to wonder whether they've 
made the right decision — how it 
would have played out differently 
otherwise — but not feel cheated 

by the consequences. 

RK An unbelievable amount of work 
and thought goes into those choices. 
It's kind of crazy. Ambiguity can 
make for a great choice — if you 
have to justify to yourself why you 
did it, then it's probably good. Great 
choices tend to generate fierce 
arguments; that's when you know 
you've got something good. 


What is the greatest challenge of 
working with divergent narratives 
that have multiple outcomes? 

NM It can be hard to keep 
everything straight in your head. 
Ihave a bunch of crazy diagrams on 
my desk that I’m pretty sure make 
me look like a psychopath. 
AG Holding the entire equation 

of multiple pathways and different 
outcomes [in your mind] is certainly 
a challenge, but these are also the 
building blocks that allow us to 
create a ‘tailored narrative’ the player 
can really own. There's nothing 
more gratifying than hearing 

players debate and/or defend 

choice x versus choice y, arguing 
with equal conviction that it was 

he choice they had to make for 

heir playthrough. 

PS One of the things that keeps 

us all up at night is making sure 

hat the path the player chooses 











is as satisfying as the one they left 
behind. Getting that balance can 
be tricky sometimes, because you 
never want to nerf one choice to fit 
inline with the other. This forces 
us to come up with [other] ways to 
strengthen a path, which is always 
more difficult, but ultimately 
worth it, since it's more satisfying 
for the player. 


How do you manage a room full 
of creative people? 

AG With a cattle prod and a 
bullwhip. Honestly, I think some 
degree of creative conflict is not 
only a good thing, but a necessity. 
It's better to stress-test ideas and 
put them through the crucible early 
in the process, as opposed to when 
it's too late to change course. 

NM Speaking of the cattle prod, 
don't forget the, what was it? There 
was this stuffed animal in the 
writers' room for a while. If you had 








a dumb idea you just had to get 

out of your system, you'd hold this 
stuffed animal and no one was 
allowed to judge you. I think it 

was called the stupid stick. 

RK Design and writing have to 
learn a lot about each other in order 
to effectively work together. So 
respecting what the other parts of 
your creative team are trying to 
accomplish is crucial. One of the 
great things about working here 

at Telltale is you have real 
conversations about story and 
character, not just ‘How does this > 
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ABOVE Lena Headey 

as Cersei Lannister, as 
reimagined by Telltale’s 
Game Of Thrones series. 
BELOW Jurassic Park was 
an early Telltale effort, 
before it shifted approach 
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The modern Telltale game 
is recognisable for its 
cartoony aesthetic, though 
this varies between a 
thick-lined comic book 
look and the softer, more 
painterly likes of Game Of 
Thrones. The soon-due 
Minecraft: Story Mode is a 
notable stylistic departure 








cutscene fit between two levels?' 

PS It's also really important for a 
room to designate someone that can 
make a call during a stalemate. So 
much of this is subjective that there 
comes a point where you just have 
to pick a lane and move on. 


How important is word choice 

in making player's choices feel 
meaningful, or difficult? 

RK It's a really important aspect of 
the game. [Word selection] gets the 
same treatment as everything else — 
character, plot and interactivity. It 
works in concert with the dialogue 
and gameplay, so we invest a lot 
into that aspect of the game too. 


Who has final say in all of these 
narrative and writing decisions? 
AG It truly is a collaborative 
process, but it's not uncommon 
for there to be radically divergent 
opinions. Each of the creative leads 





^We've managed 


to find a great mix 


on a given project holds this 
complicated equation in their heads 
and understands the potential 
repercussions of certain creative 
choices across an entire season, 

or even future seasons. 

RK And so many people are 
responsible for creating these 
experiences — it starts with writing 
and design, but you also have 
directors and choreographers and 
audio and voice, and everyone on 
the team contributing their talent 
and perspective. But, ultimately, 
when push comes to shove, the 
executive producers and creative 
directors are there to make the call. 


Has there been a point when you 
felt, post-launch, that you 

got something wrong? 

NM I’m pretty sure we've all felt 
that way. There's always something 
I'd want to change, but at the 

end of the day, the episode 
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that story is gameplay. | 
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just needs to get out the door. 
AG I think that’s the nature of 
the creative process. Not wrong, 
necessarily, but certainly better. 
RK Yeah, there have been a million 
small moments when I’ve seen 
something that could be improved. 
I love watching the various Let’s 
Play videos that come out — people 
always find a way to break what 
we've created. 

On a more humorous note, 
I do have an example of something 
that confused the hell out of people: 
there was a moment in The Wolf 
Among Us where you are hanging 
out in a bar with the Woodsman, 
and he's going off, and you get a 
display choice to “glass him”. Now, 
I guess I’ve worked with too many 
Scottish people, but I assumed that 
everyone would know this to mean 
*smash him in the face with your 
beer glass' — which is in fact what 
happens. Unfortunately, many 
well-intentioned souls thought 
this [choice] meant ‘raise your 
glass in a toast: They were quite 
surprised at the outcome. I wouldn't 
say that was wrong so much as 
unintentionally hilarious. 








What are the main differences 
between a Telltale Games writers' 
room and, say, one for TV? 

AG The process is similar in terms 
of breaking stories and defining 
characters, but there's a huge 
difference between a great narrative 
moment and a great playable 
narrative moment. It's not 
uncommon for new writers a 
Telltale to come up with brilliantly 
dramatic, amazingly cinematic story 
beats that would otherwise be 
mind-blowing if you were sitting 
on your couch and eating popcorn. 
But the player has to be proactively 
driving the story as opposed to 
passively watching events play out 
[that are] beyond their control. 
Cracking that core aspect of 
interactive storytelling is at the 
heart of a Telltale writers' room. 
NM That's why our writers’ room 
has designers. We don't come up 
with story first and add interactivity 








later. We're all in a room together 
trying to develop the best possible 
interactive narrative experience. 
RK Yeah, in TV, you don't have 
some game designer in there 
pestering you to make the scene 
fun for the player. 


Do you ever use external writers? 
AG We have used outside writers 
and their involvement ranges from 
generating story ideas to the writing 
or editing of a given episode. The 
learning curve can be fairly steep 
for [outside] people, even those 
with experience in TV or film, but 
we typically pair them with an 
experienced designer to help guide 
them through the process of making 
the script interactive. 

PS The team worked extensively 
with screenwriter Gary Whitta — 
who wrote Star Wars: Rogue One — 
on The Walking Dead's first season. 
And for Tales From The Borderlands, 
we've worked with Borderlands 2 
writer Anthony Burch. Whether 
their backgrounds are in games or 
film, the process can vary, but 
ultimately the team and our toolsets 
do a great job of welcoming writers 
into the process in a uniquely 
Telltale way. 


How many drafts does a typical 
Telltale episode go through now? 
NM It's hard to count drafts here, 
since we're constantly writing and 
rewriting content. Most episodes 
go through big changes during 
development. That's just how 

the process works. Scenes will get 


cut or moved to other episodes, 
entire sequences will have to be 
rewritten... I can't think of an 
episode that didn't change at all 
from the first draft. 





AG It’s a process of constant 
iteration from start to finish. 
Moments that felt great on the page 
or really landed in the table read 
might fall flat for any number 

of reasons when they're brought 

to life in the game. 


You started out making one game 
at a time, but you're now running 
multiple projects in the studio, 
across multiple properties. How 
has that shift changed the way 
that Telltale works? 

RK Yeah, it's changed a lot. Back 
when we were a single-game[-at- 
a-time] studio, everyone in the 
studio became an expert on that 
game, on whatever specifically 
was cool or compelling abou 
that particular property. Now, 
everyone's becoming an expert 
on what makes a great Telltale 
experience, and they're able to 
bring that expertise to stories as 
varied as [those drawn from] 
Borderlands and Minecraft. 
AG One benefit worth mentioning 
is the crossover between writing 
and design innovation from one 
project to another. It was [initially] 
a challenge to craft a story with 

a strong throughline told from 
multiple points of view, where 

a choice as one character could 
have a lasting and dramatic impact 
on another character's storyline. 
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[Now] the notion of ‘compounded 
choice’ could be a compelling tool 
for writers and designers to employ 
in other Telltale projects currently 
in development. 

Each script always goes through 
a lot of review, both formal and 
informal. We’re constantly getting 
feedback from the studio, trying to 
make sure each idea reads the way 
we want it to. Telltale is full of 
people passionate about making 
the kind of games we make, and 
they are all critically helpful in 
getting everything right. 


What do you wish you’d known 
before you started making this 
kind of game? 

RK I’ve spent many years of my 
career trying to shoehorn good 
stories into games that didn’t really 
support them, or even need them, 
from a gameplay standpoint. Telltale 
has managed to find a great mix 

of interactivity and writing, so that 
now we can plausibly say that story 
is gameplay. It’s an incredibly 
compelling alchemy. 
AG The mind-boggling challenge 
of crafting a compelling interactive 
story can be incredibly frustrating 
at times. But, done well, it can 
create a unique experience with a 
level of immersion and emotional 
investment that no other type of 
popular entertainment can touch. B 














ABOVE Telltale opts to 
target players' funny 
bones instead of their 
heartstrings in Tales From 
The Borderlands, and also 
incorporates the loot 
drops and shootouts that 
define its source material 
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THIRTY FLIGHTS 
OF LOVING 


Blendo Games’ jittery 15-minute heist proves that, 
in games as elsewhere, short can be sweet 


By SIMON PARKIN 


Format Mac, PC 
Publisher/developer Blendo Games 


Release 2012 





hirty Flights Of Loving's premise — a heist 

involving screaming motorcycle chases, 

deadly shootouts, and dashes through 

airports - is worn and familiar. But the 
story's delivery is entirely new — at least outside 
of those films from which designer Brendon 
Chung draws influence. 1/5 a project that's 
characterised by disorienting jump cuts, erratic 
hops back and forward in time, and a story 
that is as opaque as it is disjointed. 

The game is so eager to ensure that it doesn't 
outlast its welcome that you have barely any 
chance to get to know it at all: most players will 
arrive at the ingenious credits sequence within 
15 minutes. Ata glance, Thirty Flights Of Loving 
is simply building on the lessons of its pulp thriller 
forebear, Gravity Bone, an equally brisk study in 
miniature interactive cinema. But in truth, the 
games roots lie in a far more expansive and 
unlikely project, Lord Of The Rings: Conquest. 


In 2008, Chung was in his third year of 
working as a level designer at the now-defunct 
Pandemic Studios in Santa Monica, completing 
work on the company's action-heavy take on 
Tolkien's universe. "Our team was in the home 
stretch of its project," he recalls. "There's a 
period in blockbuster game development cycles 
where content and code gets locked down and 
we're only allowed to fix critical bugs." 

In this lull, Chung found himself frustrated. 
Having learned so much from working on the 
project (in particular from lead level designer 
Gary Sproul, with whom he shared a booth], 
Chung had nowhere to flex his newfound design 
expertise. "I needed an escape valve for all 
these accrued ideas," he says. "So | started 
а new project at home in my spare time." 

Chung had a clear idea of the kind of game 
he wanted to make. While studying in high 
school in the late '9Os, he had made a series 
of singleplayer maps and stories for Quake Il 
under the title of Citizen Abel. "The maps are 
rough, but һауе a soft spot for them," he says. 
"| set about making a sequel." 

Chung, who in the intervening years had 
taught himself the basics of programming, started 
with some combat prototypes also made in the 
Quake Il engine. "I tried detailed grenade 
explosions that modelled the path of each piece 
of shrapnel,” he recalls. "I tried having the 
mouse wheel incrementally open doors and 
windows. | tried making grappling hooks be the 





Thirty Flights Of Loving shares its protagonist (a nameless, 
thick-bearded spy) with its predecessor, Gravity Bone 


core combat mechanic.” While these ideas 
were inventive, Chung found he kept shaving 
away the gunfight sections, as if editing a 
bloated film sequence. 

One of the prototypes opened in a bar, 
and ended with the first smash cut of one of the 


“| HAD NO IDEA 
THIRTY FLIGHTS OF 
LOVING NEEDED 
A TIME-TRAVELLING 
ORANGE. BUT 
NOW | DO" 


nonplayer characters, Anita, pointing a gun at 
you. "The player would then pick up a machine 
pistol and fight their way through a building," 
says Chung. "There was something juicy in this 
prototype. It was around this time | decided that 
instead of shaving away the gunfight bits, [I'd 
discover] how it would play out if | wholesale 
removed the gunfights." Chung put the demo 
aside and began working on a new, gun-free 
prototype, which would become his first self- 
published game, Gravity Bone. 

Chung forgot about the initial demo until, 
a few years later, members of the Idle Thumbs 
gaming podcast contacted him. They explained 
that they were planning to launch a Kickstarter 
to fund the podcast, and wanted to know if 
Chung was interested in making a game to be 
distributed as a reward to their backers. He 
agreed and sent them a few abandoned 
projects that he had “lying around". One 





of these was that smash-cut prototype from 
2008, which the Idle Thumbs team asked him 
to flesh out into a full game. 

"The 2008 prototype had guns and iron 
sights and dialogue text boxes,” Chung recalls. 
"During the next four years, | shipped a DLC 
package at Pandemic, worked on a cancelled 
title, and shipped three Blendo Games titles. 
When | then returned to the prototype, | saw it 
in a different light. It was like putting a rough 
draft in a drawer and letting it sit there a while 
before revisiting it. Except in this case, the 
prototype sat in a drawer for about four years.” 

Chung wanted to make a game with, as 
he puts it, as few moving parts as possible. 
"My dad works with his hands a lot," he says. 
"Не always says the more moving parts а 
machine has, the more maintenance 
requirements there are and opportunities for it 
to malfunction. Games are an ocean of moving 
parts. Games are like the human body - when 
you stop and think about how many moving 





parts have to work in coordination with one 
another, it's an absolute wonder that we're not 
heaps of organs on the ground. One of my 
goals was to figure out what happens when 
you whittle something down to its bare moving 
parts, and then try to whittle it more.” 

Initially, Chung only had the early scene in 
the bar, and an idea for an ending. "Time would 
skip forward ten years to reveal you in a hospital 
room with Anita,” he says. “As she delivered her 
baby, armed commandos would rappel through 
he windows. Anita would reach underneath her 
pillow and pull out a submachine gun. It would 
be the climactic hospita-baby-gunfight finale." 

From these bookends he began to flesh out 
he map. "The bar area branched out and arced 
oward the hospital bloodbath,” he says. The 
ending, however, did not fit as the rest of the 
game unfurled. "As more areas were built, the 











blurriness slowly came more into focus. The 
planned ending increasingly felt inconsistent 
with the rest of the game. When it came time 
o build out the planned ending, | kept putting 
it off. That hesitation felt like a red flag." 
Chung believes it is his ability to hold 
ideas loosely, and to discard them if they're 
not working, that gives the game its choppy, 
guerrilla feel. "Ideas are cheap," he says. 








"Execution determines whether or not something 
works. | like to make one piece and see how 
it feels onscreen. That then determines what — » 
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piece | make next. Relying on instinct does a lot 
of things = it gives the work a rawness and messy 
honesty | like. Not knowing where things are 
going to land gives the work a certain energy.” 

As development progressed, Chung would 
speak to the Idle Thumbs team = which includes 
Double Fine, Campo Santo and Telltale Games 
talent — and get design input. "Jake Rodkin, Sean 
Vanaman and Chris Remo were very good at 
honing in on sticky spots," Chung recalls. "They 
saw how the game progressed from the 2008 
prototype to its later incarnations, and were 
able to point out story beats that had trouble 
making the transition.” 

One member of the Idle Thumbs team, Chris 
Remo, offered the project more than a critical 
eye, writing and performing the soundtrack. 

"On this project, | learned that I'm not very good 
at describing what | want from music,” Chung 
says. "Thank goodness for Chris's natural intuition 
on what would work well. The soundtrack is one 
of the most distinctive parts of the game." 

Chung, who studied film and visual arts in 
San Diego, was eager to use techniques usually 
found in film (specifically the work of Wong Kar- 
Wai, to whom Chung says Thirty Flights Of Loving 
is a "love letter’), including those distinctive jump 
cuts. “I had no idea if they would work," he says. 
His doubt was compounded by playtests, in 
which players explained that they felt like the 
sudden camera cuts were either a bug or a result 
of the player character having mysterious powers 
of teleportation. "You can't refute a playtest," 
Chung says. "And player goodwill is a limited 
resource. | feel poor usability is background 
radiation that siphons goodwill away." 

Chung took the feedback and began 
modifying the cuts with some additional audio 
work and timing tweaks. "As much as I'd like to 
say that it was all hard work and elbow grease 
that made it work, a lot of it was luck," he says. 
"We happen to be at a time where people are 
increasingly savvy about story structure and 
conventions. | think in part that's why it worked." 

The testers were, in fact, right about the 
character being able to teleport — in technical 
terms, if not narrative ones. Chung achieved the 
appearance of a camera cutting fo a new scene 
by teleporting the character to a new location. To 
smooth the transition, he pioneered a technique 
whereby the teleportation jump also inherits the 
player's velocity. In other words, if you're moving 
when the camera cuts, you'll seamlessly continue 
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Q&A 


Brendon Chung 


Founder, Blendo Games 


What is your 
favourite aspect 

of the game? 

| think Thirty Flights Of 
Loving does a good job of respecting the 
player's time and intelligence. | like its scope. 
Shortform work has a lot of appeal to me. 


Would you approach anything differently 
if you could do it again? 

The area with Borges shooting down police 
drones was the most technically demanding 
part. 1/5 intended to dynamically create a 
rhythm, then ramp up the rhythm to a climax. 
Considering | have no musical skill, this was 
one of those parts where | had to reach 
beyond my comfort zone. | spent a 
considerable amount of time tweaking the 
timing of everything in the area. For the most 
part, it works. Were | to start over again from 
scratch, | think I'd have a clearer idea of how 
to structure the underlying systems that run it. 


The game features numerous references 

to cinema - why did you include those? 
The entire game is a bit of a love letter to 
Wong Kar-Wai. | grew up enjoying his 
work and his process. His tight focus on 
establishing mood and tone is beyond 
compare. | have a fondness for film. While 
growing up, | was fascinated by how 
independent filmmakers made so much with 
so little: Robert Rodriguez using a wheelchair 
for his dolly shots; Darren Aronofsky's mom 
providing catering during the shoot. It was 
hugely inspirational to see how they didn't 
need big budgets or big teams or big studios. 
Films are hard to make, and these filmmakers 
found a way to do what they loved. It made 
the possibility of making videogames on my 
own feel more tangible. 





moving in that same direction after the cut. "The 
intention was to get the effect of a match cut,” 
Chung explains. This blending is accentuated 
with the audio editing, too. "Sound cues start 
bleeding in prior to the cut. After the cut happens, 
the sound cues from the previous area bleed out. 
This helps bridge the two areas.” 

The final game was ready in just three months, 
but a delay to the Idle Thumbs Kickstarter gave 
Chung some time to bugfix. Some flaws he chose 
to leave alone, however. “In the area where Anita 
is eating fruit, there’s a box of oranges,” he says. 
"You can pick up an orange. If you leftclick the 
mouse button, you peel the orange and gobble it 








up. Except, some people — a lot of people, in 
fact – do not leftclick the mouse. For the rest 

of the game, that player walks around with an 
orange in their hand. They hold onto this orange 
while doing whatever the game asks of them: 
while escaping from the police, while getting 
drunk, even while riding a motorcycle.” 


The orange, if left unpeeled, is even carried 
through the smash cuts. "It travels through time 
and space,” he says. “It effortlessly breaks every 
law of physics. The sensible thing to do would 
be to patch this out. But there's a part of me that 
thinks at some point the project becomes smarter 
than its creator. The project gains a life of its 
own and it knows what it wants. | had no idea 
Thirty Flights Of Loving needed a time-ravelling 
orange. But now | do." 

While Thirty Flights Of Loving is set within 
а consistent universe (the city of Nuevos Aires 
features in Chung’s other games; together they 
"collectively create something larger than the sum 
of their parts”), he was eager to allow enough 
room for players to add their own interpretations. 
"The game intentionally keeps details fairly 
broad,” he says. “The challenge was to strike the 
balance in such a way that people would feel 
they could fill in the details. The danger was in 
tipping too far in the opposite direction and 
completely leaving people lost in the wind." 

In this regard, feedback has shown he was 
successful. "People email me about the game for 
one of three reasons," he explains. "Either to tell 
me they like the game, or to tell me that they hate 
the game and | should be ashamed of myself, or 
to offer their interpretation of the story." He has 
sympathy for those who don't get on with it. “I 
have no desire to trick people into playing my 
games," he says, even going so far as to admit 
that he thinks he has, to a certain degree, failed 
to tell players what they can expect from Thirty 
Flights Of Loving. “l'm aware that my work is for 
a fairly specific audience. For that reason, l'm 
glad that more distribution channels are adopting 
refund policies. Prior to that, | had little to no 
recourse for addressing unhappy folks." 

Chung's favourite type of feedback, however, 
is when people write in to explain their take on 
the game's story. "It makes my day when people 
send me interpretations," he says. “I think that 
everyone has a creative side, and to have made 
something people connected to on that level is 
absolutely wonderful." I 
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© Chung designed unconventional 
tools, and even ‘firstperson meal 
simulator' for an early prototype, 
which at one point showed the 
characters enjoying street food. This 
was later scrapped and replaced by 
the memorable motorcycle chase. 

@ Thirty Flights Of Loving was a 
return for Chung to the singleplayer 
maps he designed for Quake II while 
at school during the 1990s, which 
he describes as the first game 
design work of which he was proud. 
© Chung opted to use the ancient 
Quake II engine for the game since 
he's a fan of its physicality. “1 also 
appreciate how the id engines are 
laser-focused to do just firstperson 
games, and nothing else,” he says. 
@ Kickstarter backers received the 
special ‘Puffin Edition’ version, in 
which standard character models 
can be replaced with Jeff Goldblum. 
Ө The choice of 3D engine had a 
bearing on the game's visual style, 
but the curious and yet coherent 
vibe helped to make it stand 

out in the indie scene of 2012 
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STUDIO PROFILE 


CAPYBARA 
GAMES 


The Canadian indie that's 
spent ten years making it 
up as it goes along 


By NATHAN BROWN 





ack in March 2003, three old university 
buddies decided that they wanted to 
make videogames. Nathan Vella, Kris 
Piotrowski and Tony Chan rented a car 
and drove 50 hours nonstop from Toronto to the 
Game Developers Conference in San Francisco 
with no goal beyond meeting and talking to 
people who made games in the hope of getting 
inspired. It worked. "It was amazing," Vella, 
now Capybara Games’ president, tells us. 
"It really lit a fire under our ass." 

The Toronto dev scene was different in 2003, 
though, home to just one big studio — Pseudo 
Interactive, creator of Cel Damage. "Everybody 
was fighting to get entry-level jobs there," Vella 
says. "Somebody - | don't even remember the 
dude's name – decided, "ОК, there's tons of 
people [here] who want to make games. let's 
have a geHogether, and start it seriously." 

Whoever it was started a thread on the 
local International Game Developers Association 
chapters forum, suggesting a weekly meetup. 
They called it the Toronto Game Initiative, and ot 
first about 30 people turned up, all of them from 
different walks of life. “I was editing and doing 
post-production for Canadian television," Vella 
says. "One was managing a bookstore, another 
was working in film location management. We 
all came in from an array of places and spent 
two years in our spare time just hanging out, 
meeting up once a week and making games.” 





It was hobbyist development, but the group 
took it seriously. They held weekly meetings and 
worked to fixed schedules; they had multiple 
projects on the go, and team members flowed 
between them as the workload demanded. In the 
space of two years, this group of people who 
had never made a game in their lives pumped 
out 18 of them - little experiments for pre- 
smartphone-era mobile phones. "They used to 
have to fit into 64K of storage in some cases,” 
Vella recalls. "They were so small that we didn't 
need to get approved as developers by a Sony, 
Microsoft or Nintendo. You barely even needed 
a good РС, so we could just keep our $200 
shitbox computers. It really helped us wedge 
our foot in the door, which although in hindsight 
was really challenging and ridiculous, was 
actually a great way to kick off." 

Not everyone stuck it out, and two years 
later, the remaining eight ТСІ members set up 
Capybara Games after securing their first 
contract: a mobile game for Disney based on the 
movie Cars. Work-forhire paid the bills, but it 











Super Time Force was born at a three-day game jam, the 
theme of which was ‘What just happened?’ Debuting on 360 
and Xbox One in 2014, it has since made it to PS4 and Vita 


wasn't where Capy saw its future. Neither was 
mobile: Vella and co wanted to make the kind of 
games they'd bonded over back in college. They 
wanted to be on consoles. 

They took the long way round. While Critter 
Crunch would eventually end up on a home 
console, it began life as a mobile game. An 
action puzzler with Studio Chiblrinspired visuals, 
it was released first for mobiles, then iPhone, 
and, finally, PS3. "We understood our situation,” 








Nathan Vella (president), Kris 
Piotrowski (creative director), Anthony Chan 
(lead artist), Sean Lohrisch (producer/audio 
director), Matt Repetski (producer/designer) 

www.capybaragames.com 
Critter Crunch, Super Time 
Force, Superbrothers: Sword & Sworcery EP 
Below, Don't Starve: 
Shipwrecked 


which Capy had no experience - and his task 
was made even harder given he was trying to 
find interest in a game called littleBigBattle just 
days after LittleBigPlanet was announced. 

Most of Vella's meetings ended in rejection, 
but Ubisoft saw the potential in the idea, and 
had a home for it; it wanted to put Might & 
Magic on DS, but couldn't work out how. With 
the support and understanding of a team of 
producers in Ubisoft's Paris office, Сару learned 
how to make a DS game, then made one. 

Eventually, anyway. "We struggled really 
hard with it,” Vella says. “There weren't a lot of 
games like Clash at all. We couldn't say, like, 


"THERE WEREN'T A LOT OF GAMES LIKE 


CLASH AT ALL. 
WEIRD 


Vella says. "We knew that we had to get out of 
workforhire. We saw what Metanet had done 
with N and N+. We saw what Jon Mak had 
done with Everyday Shooter. And these were 
our friends, living in our city. 

"| remember pitching to Sony, Microsoft 
and Nintendo. ‘Hey, we're going to make this 
[Hayao] Miyazaki-inspired, HD, hand-animated 
puzzle arcade game.’ Pretty much everyone just 
looked at us with a weird face, and didn't really 
get it — except for one dude at Sony, Nathan 
Bosia. He helped us get that game onto PS3 
when really no one believed that this weird 
mobile studio making a cartoon puzzle game 
was going to be a cool thing." 

Critter Crunch didn't sell brilliantly on PS3, but 
it proved the studio could make console games. 
That would become useful, but was no help at all 
when Vella went to GDC 2007 to shop around 
what would become DS puzzleRPG Might & 
Magic: Clash Of Heroes. With Critter Crunch 
still in progress, Vella was pitching a seemingly 
awkward genre mishmash for a platform on 


IT WAS JUST US PULLING 
IDEAS OUT OF OUR BUTTS” 


‘This game does it like this, so why don't we do 
it like that?’ It was just us pulling weird ideas out 
of our butts. | think if it wasn't for those producers, 
it would have got cancelled for sure, but they 
had our backs. Now | look back on it, they 
were making the right call, because it was a 
pretty inexpensive game and a relatively safe 
investment. | didn't know that. It felt like a 
wickedly expensive game, and a huge risk.” 

By the middle of 2009, Capy had done it. 
Critter Crunch was on PS3, and Clash Of Heroes 
on DS; the studio was a proven consolegame 
developer, and a respected maker of puzzle 
games. Many studios would take the hint, and 
stick to a successful path. Instead, Capy decided 
to make an adventure game for iOS. 

"We were worried about pigeonholing," 
Vella says. "We saw a huge opportunity in being 
a nimble studio that couldn't be tied down to a 
single platform, or publisher, or type of game. 
We wanted to find the platforms that fit the 
games we wanted to create. We didn't say, 
"Hey, guys, let's make an iPhone game; what 
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ideas do we have?' | don't think ideas work that 
way. Our studio has been built [on the idea of 
saying], ‘Let's get excited about something, then 
figure out how to make it, then let's figure out 
what to make it for." 


Vella met Superbrothers, с Toronto 

pixel artist, at a boozy GDC party and politely 
suggested a collaboration ("I grabbed him by 
his collar, and yelled at him that when we got 
back to Toronto we were going to make a game 
ogether"). Superbrothers moved into Capy's 
offices, linking up with a small team while the 
bulk of the studio worked on porting Clash Of 
Heroes. Then the artist persuaded local musician 
im Guthrie to score his first game. Thus began 
work on Superbrothers: Swords & Sworcery EP, 
an award-winning iOS game that would spread 
o PC and be downloaded more than 1.5 million 
imes. "Part of our excitement was that it was an 
opportunity, in collaboration with Superbrothers 
and Jim, to make something no one would see 
coming," Vella says. "It was superexciting to do 
something like that — a small team making this 





smallscope game with huge ideas behind it." 

Vella says the team just had a feeling about 
Sworcery — just as they'd had a feeling about 
Clash Of Heroes when creative director Kris 
Piotrowski pitched it, would later have again 
when playing the version of Super Time Force 
hree of its staff cooked up in a three-day game 
jam, and again when dreaming up forthcoming 
Xbox One RPG Below. "That was when we 
started making what | believe are great games, 
and being financially stable and seeing success. 
nstead of making great business decisions, we 
were making decisions we believed would be 
he most interesting and fun [to work on], and 
hings we all believed had to happen. 

"We probably wouldn't have lasted if we'd 
ept making licensed games, because we just 
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didn't like doing it... Wi 


h Sworcery, we were 


following our gut, making decisions based on 


what we believed in, no 


what Business 101 


would tell you. The second we started to follow 


our guts was when we s 
Having a gut feeling 
make it any easier to ma 


arted being Capy." 
about a game doesn't 
ke, though. Capy had 





shown the jam version o 


Super Time Force, a 


time-bending platformer/shooter, at several 
conventions, and it went down well. But once 
the team stretched the concept out across a full 
game, it didn't work — and it took time to notice, 
with Piotrowski needing to have what Vella calls 
^a little freakout" in order for the rest of the studio 
to acknowledge the problem. The core time-travel 





Capy's love of collaboration isn't just a business decision; it's often a geographical one, 
too. When making Sound Shapes, Queasy Games was based in the same building, outgrew 
its space and spilled into Capy's. Vella even helped to produce the game for a while 


In another hark back to Capy's origins, 
Sworcery's success reminded the studio of the 
merits of collaboration. Since then it has linked 
up with Queasy Games for Sound Shapes, and 
recently announced Don't Starve: Shipwrecked, 
a seafaring expansion to Klei’s survival game 
being worked on by a small team while the bulk 
of the studio puts Below to bed. "We've been 
doing some internal pitches to figure out what 
big ideas are next, but we're definitely going 
to keep exploring collaboration," Vella says. 

Capy doesn't just have to work out what it'll 
make next, but what to make it for. Mobile has 
changed drastically since Sworcery's success. 
Steam, once a closed shop, is now awash with 





"THERE HAVE NEVER BEEN MORE GREAT 


GAMES, 
TRASH. 


mechanic was ripped out and rebuilt. It was 
recently released for Р54 and Vita with a new 
character — Shuhei Yoshida, president of Sony's 
Worldwide Studios group. “It's а microcosm of 
the journey we've been through," Vella says. "A 
game that started off with three people from the 
studio making it for fun, and it ends up with 
Shuhei in it. We have a history of making good 
stuff, and it makes it easier to go to Sony, or 
Microsoft, or Valve and ask for something." 
Even after ten years in business, Capy is 
still learning. Despite such variation between 
projects, staff turnover is minimal. Rather than 
bring in new blood with the requisite skills for 
whichever new sharp stylistic turn the team's 
collective gut demands, they muck in and figure 
it out themselves, just as they did back in the 
Toronto Game Initiative days. 


AND THERE'S NEVER BEEN MORE 
AND THAT'S OK, 


YOU KNOW?" 


new releases, Р54 is swimming in indie games, 
and Xbox One's lineup has come a long way 
since Below was announced. Once curios, 
indie games are now vital parts of every digital 
shopkeeper' business. Still, Vella is confident 
Capy can succeed by staying true to itself. 
"There have never been more great 
games," he says, "and there's never been 
more trash. And that's OK, you know? | think 
it's awesome for fans of games, and | think it 
forces studios to hit a bar that gets higher and 
higher every year. It's a challenge, but it means 





we need їо continue to do what we've always 
done: start from a great idea. Start making 
something special that, just because it's different, 
or beautiful, or atmospheric, will stand out at 
least a little bit. And then we'll figure out how 

to break through from there." 




































Character work from early Toronto 
Game Initiative mobile titles 
SMABU: Earth Wars, = Super 
Shove It, and i Monkey On Your 
Back. _ Critter Crunch won best 
game at the 2007 IGF Mobile 
Awards. — Might & Magic: Clash Of 
Heroes was born when Piotrowski 
played Puzzle Quest in the bath, 
and felt its concept could be taken 
further. Superbrothers: Sword 
& Sworcery EP is Capy's biggest 
success to date, spreading from 
iPhone to iPad, Android and PC. 
Shuhei Yoshida's Super Time 
Force Ultra incarnation shoots 
hearts from a smartphone. "Set 
tweets and emoticons to deadly," 
he barks when he's recruited 
by his fellow heroes for battle. 
The mysterious action-RPG 
Below was one of the first indie 
games announced for Xbox One. It 
will release next year into a much 
more crowded field of competitors 
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REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


STILL REVIEWED 
PLAYING THIS ISSUE 


Splatoon Wii U “ 
The big August update may have created 1 04 Super Mario Maker 
connection problems for a small number of Wii U 
players, but we've been enjoying the messy 
pleasures of the new Slosher weapon, a 
bucket of ink that's easier to get to grips 1 08 Mad Max 
with than the powerful but slow-charging PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Splatling gun. New gametype Rainmaker, 
meanwhile, is a chaotic treat: each 
advance is like a running play across a 1 1 2 Volume 
gridiron, teammates protecting the carrier PC, PS4, Vita 


while clearing a route to the endzone. 


lara Croft б 116 Tearaway Unfolded 


If Crystal Dynamics' violent reboot came Р54 
at the cost of Lara’s more cerebral side, 
this mobile outing acts as counterbalance, 
finding her once again manipulating 1 1 8 Forza Motorsport 6 
ancient mechanisms with levers and Xbox One 


pressure plates (though you'll still launch 


conveniently placed spears to remove 1 20 Disney Infinity 3 0 


reptilian aggressors). It’s polished fare that 


leaves but one question: how on Earth 360, Android, 105, РС PS3, PS4, Xbox One, Wii U 


will the inevitable Just Cause Go work? 


122 Animal Crossing: 


Puzzle & Dragons iOS H H Desi 
A lucrative F2P game is always going to appy ome esigner 
be subject to power creep as it matures, 3DS 
but the recent arrival of PAD's Monster 
Points trading post prompted not so much 
a creep as еШ Shiva Dragon, 1 23 Lovers In A " 
the first PAD card to offer a guaranteed 5x Dangerous Spacetime 
damage multiplier, costs 300,000MP; you PC, Xbox One 


can sell rare monsters for around 5,000 
apiece. Grubby, nasty, money-hungry stuff. 
We bought one immediately, obviously. 


(494 
PLAY-ASIACOM. 


Import games provided 
for review by Hong Kong 
store www.play-asia.com 
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Do it yourself 


Creation can be a daunting experience in games. Where, when faced with 
a blank canvas and a bulging toolset, do you even begin? And once you do 
finally get into a groove, how can you ensure you're making something good? 
Level editors hove traditionally been optional extras aimed at a small number of 
players, yet some of this month's new releases place creation at their very heart. 
Within them, we see evidence of their developers suspecting we will not be 
very good at it. Super Mario Maker (p104]s toolset includes flashy visuals, 
comedy sound effects and outsized enemies, all signs of Nintendo telling us that 
if we can't make something great, we might as well cook up something silly. 
Tearaway Unfolded (p116)’s entire world is made of paper, everything boxy, 
awkward and creased, scenery furling and swaying with just a few frames of 
animation. The creations we contribute to the world are sketched clumsily with 
pointed digits, but seem at home in a land of wonky charm. 
Creation in Disney Infinity, meanwhile, has become so 
complex over three games that the 3.0 version (р120) 
features a dedicated Toy Box Hub packed with tutorials 
to get budding creatives started. There’s a level editor in 
Volume (p1 12], too, though Mike Bithell puts more stock in 
the hobbyist designer' ability; the Core stream of levels are 
a button press away from a UGC smorgasbord, and the 
Staff Picks selection swells weekly to offer a meaty endgame. 
Should we lay this at Minecraffs door? level editors 
may be nothing new, but these playful expressions of the 
simple pleasure of making things seem either inspired by 
Minecraff's success or hungry for a slice of it. Whatever their 
creators’ motivations, the fact that we are seeing games 
about making games given centre stage in the busiest 
months of the year is surely something to be cheered. 
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Super Mario Maker 


e always suspected our colleagues were 

horrid. Super Mario Maker's review build ran 

on its own server network, one that will have 
been switched off by the retail version's launch, taking 
all its player-created levels with it. At first we thought 
this was to preserve the purity of the controversial 
item-unlock system, ensuring day-one buyers would 
not log on to find stages made with tools they weren't 
going to get their hands on for days. Now we've spent 
weeks playing the mean-spirited creations of the 
videogame press, we suspect Nintendo simply saw it 
coming. It knew that people who write about games for 
a living bear the mark of some horrendous evil, and 
moved to quarantine their devious creations to protect 
players at large from the horror of it all. Yet the chances 
are the retail servers will soon be a bit like this, too. 

You see, making a hard Mario level is easy. You just 
stick enemies and hazards everywhere, hide threats out 
of sight until it's too late to react to them, and throw in 
the odd leap of faith, or max-distance jump between 
two single-block platforms. Job done. Making a good 
level, though? We never expected it to be easy, but 
after a lifetime spent playing Mario games we thought 
we'd be reasonably well equipped for the task. 

Sadly not. You should see some of the dreck we've 
made, and the dross we've abandoned halfway through 
after realising it's already beyond saving. Even the 
courses we've uploaded onto that temporary server 
aren't what you'd call finished, though we didn't realise 
it at the time. Only a few days later, puzzled by the stats 
screen showing that one's been played by many, finished 
by a handful and given a star rating by no one at all, do 
we replay with fresh eyes and realise our error. 

You don't see a running jump as a leap of faith, 
because you know where the next platform is. You don't 
see a pipe-squatting Piranha Plant as a trap, because 
you know it's coming. One of the earliest lessons Super 
Mario Maker teaches you is that visibility is essential. 
If you can't directly show a player where to head next, 
you need to at least suggest it to them — maybe not 
with a literal signpost, but at least with a trail of coins, 
making a breadcrumb trail of collectibles to coax players 
into a running jump off a high platform. Or perhaps to 
stop them doing it. Coins are a vital pacing device, used 
not only to make the player speed up but also to slow 
them down and alert them to a looming threat. 

Little design tenets such as these become gradually 
clear over time, but other, more chastening lessons are 
rapidly delivered too. Next up: playtesting. While a 
zoomed-out screenshot of each level you upload shows 
where players have died and is an essential tool in the 
solo creator's iteration process, it's no substitute for 
passing the GamePad to a friend and watching as your 
beloved creation falls apart before your eyes. You'll 
scribble pages of notes — extend that platform, signpost 
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Publisher/developer Nintendo 
Format Wii U 
Release Out now 


The Nintendo- 
made levels are 
short, meant 

to stimulate the 
brain before 

the reflexes, 
suggesting ideas 
to be borrowed 





that secret path, tweak or even just remove that trap — 
and dive back in to make the required changes before 
passing the pad over again. Assuming your enthusiasm 
for the job hasn't been sapped entirely, of course. 
Happily, the creation process itself is a delight, 
snappy, satisfying and, once you've become acquainted 
with its shortcuts, tremendously intuitive. It's full of 
playful little touches, too. Grabbing and shaking an item 
will change its properties, flipping a trampoline on its 
side, for instance, or transforming a lemming-like green 
Koopa into a red one that turns around when it reaches 
the end of a platform. Dropping an item into place plays 
a sound effect that matches the pitch of the backing 
music. A few things can be fiddly — extending or 
rotating a warp pipe, for instance, involves tapping and 
holding a specific point on its upper centre, and you'll 
often find yourself picking up and moving the whole 
thing — but on the whole creation in Super Mario Maker 
is an accessible, thoroughly enjoyable process. At least 
until you tap the icon in the bottom corner of the 
screen, instantly switch from creation mode to play, and 
realise that you have, once again, made a bit of a mess. 





It's little wonder that so many of the creations 
we've made and played are so un-Mario, since many 
of the tools provided seem designed to encourage it. 
Nintendo's prerelease marketing has suggested Super 
Mario Maker be used to subvert, rather than follow, 
the conventions of the Mario series, and many of the 
packaged Nintendo creations toe that same line. 
Outsized enemies (made so, naturally, by feeding them 
Super Mushrooms) are stacked on top of each other or 
hidden in Question Blocks; Bullet Bill launchers gob 
bundles of coins; there are wings on everything; and 
disco lights, lasers and fireworks trigger as you pass. 
There's support, too, for custom sound effects, though 
you can't upload your own. This is a family-friendly 
show, after all, and when asked to utter a short phrase 
into a microphone most will tend to respond with 
something that carries at least a PG-13 rating, especially 
if they've spent any time playing one of our creations. 

The Nintendo-made levels are short, meant to 
stimulate the brain before the reflexes, suggesting ideas 
to be borrowed or built on. Once completed, they're 
added to your Coursebot hub to be played or edited — 
giving a new meaning to the concept of a jumping-off 
point in platform games. A random selection of them 
is served up in 10- Mario mode, giving you ten lives 
with which to complete eight stages (16 on higher 
difficulties). There are few clearer signs of Nintendo 
knowing what sort of levels users would be creating 
than the fact that a similar mode containing player- 
created courses gives you 100 lives instead of ten. 

It was a good decision. Trolls are everywhere: one 
stage seems to be a carbon copy of Super Mario Вгоѕ > 
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ABOVE Signposting is an artform, and one about much more than plopping 
down arrows and clusters of coins. Here, a rather imposing mix of Lakitus, 
Thwomps and breakable floors tells you one thing, and one thing only: run 





ABOVE Many of Super Mario 
Maker's unique tools feel a little 
gimmicky, and we're yet to see a 
convincing case for the inclusion 
of super-sized enemies. Like sound 
and visual effects, it feels like 
they're here more for spectacle. 
LEFT We're still tooling around 
with an underwater shoot 'em up, 
though the Fire Flower bullet's 
downward angle poses a problem: 
put all the enemies towards the 
bottom of the screen, and the top 
portion becomes a cakewalk. If 
only Yoshi's Super Mario World 
shell-munching powers were here 


BELOW Someone at Nintendo really 
likes stilettos. While functionally a 
sprite swap for the Goomba's Shoe, 
the game considers them to be two 
distinct items, so you can stack up 
a four-inch heel and a welly boot 
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1-2, but its creator has deleted the safe ground where 
you drop down to the warp pipes. Such creations are 
rife not only because of the familiarity of their designs, 
or the slapstick of their fatal twists, but because they 
are easy to make. You copy 99 per cent of a classic level 
and save your dark designs for a small, single part of it. 


Yet elsewhere this theme of un-Mario-ness 
yields far more positive results. Winners Don't Do 
Shrooms recasts Super Mushrooms as the enemy. 
They're everywhere, spilling out of pipes and flying 
around unpredictably, and touching just one of them 
will make you too big to go through the small gaps that 
dot the stage. The logically titled Metroid U blocks off 
areas until you find an appropriate item (a path blocked 
by Piranha Plants, for example, can only be traversed 
when you find a Fire Flower). And we're reasonably fond 
of our Flappy Bird ripoff, an underwater autoscroller 
with pipes and spi ing in a cathartic Power-Star- 
enabled swim through a cascade of Thwomps. There are 
diamonds to be found between all those trial-and-error 
leaps of faith, and while the balance between the two 
will be uneven early on, it'll smooth out over time as 
players — sorry, makers — gain a better understanding 
of the principles of good Mario course design. 

And, of course, once they’ve unlocked all the tools. 
While we’re with Nintendo, not the online outrage mob, 
on this — having everything ready on day one would be 
overwhelming, and staggering parts’ availability via 
timed unlocks is welcoming, not patronising — a 
planned patch to reduce waiting times for prolific 
creators should take the edge off the frustration of 
having an idea only enabled by later sets. Still, giving 
underwater or airship stages the same prominence as 
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MOVING THE GOALPOSTS 


While 


god knows what awaits 


on the terrain in between, 


every 


Mario level must have a 


beginning and an end, and the 


latter 


as already proven ripe for 


subversion. Even Nintendo's at 
it, stacking giant enemies to the 


same 
one o 
dropp 


eight as the flagpole in 
the example stages, 
ing them a few pixels 


from the end and giving you 


two 5 
jump 


ark choices: place your 
perfectly, or die. There are 





count 


ess variations on that 


theme already, though obstacles 


after the 


lagpole are even more 


popular. Some place trampolines 


to ma 


rk your success with a 


couple of automated hops. 
Others wall off the exit door, 


compl 
whot 


etely flummoxing Mario, 
urns back and forth then 





stands still, crouches, and simply 
waits for the fade to black. 


EDGE 


The Power Star should, as the name suggests, be a power trip, but too 
often in Mario Maker it's apologia for punitive design. Which is not to 
say we're above using it when we realise we've made something horrid 


the Super Mario World tools and art style seems like 
wishful thinking on Nintendo's part, even if the daily 
packs that don't initially appeal have their own lessons 
to impart (underwater levels are hard to make, since 
there's no jump arc to plan around; auto-scrolling 
airship levels are as boring to create as they are to play). 

There are little niggles elsewhere. A ten-upload limit 
feels stingy on day one and simply unsustainable by the 
time you've unlocked everything; the creation engine 
doesn't, for some reason, allow for sloping surfaces; 
while the Amiibo-linked Mystery Mushrooms, which 
see Mario borrow togs and sound effects from across 
Nintendo's portfolio, only work in the Super Mario Bros 
artstyle. We'd also have liked the ability to make our 
own 100-Mario challenges, stretching a mechanic or 
idea across multiple stages. The randomised selections 
may keep you on your toes, but they're a little jarring, 
fluctuating wildly in themes and quality. 

When Super Mario Maker was announced, many 
wondered if Nintendo was making a mistake. With a 
theoretically infinite supply of new Mario levels on tap, 
why would you ever need to buy another game? As we 
sit, stylus in hand, and ponder where to even begin after 
another disastrous playtesting session, the obvious 
answer is driven home: even when given all the tools, 
no one makes Mario games quite like Nintendo. Super 
Mario Maker's greatest achievement isn't in the pleasing 
snappiness of its creation, but how it fosters a deeper 
understanding, and appreciation, of good Mario level 
design. There can be few finer ways of marking 9 | 
the series’ 30th birthday than that. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


Interview: Takashi Tezuka, producer, Nintendo 


uper Mario Maker producer Takashi Tezuka is 

certainly the right man for the job: he's been with 

Nintendo for over 30 years, and has had a hand in 
almost every Super Mario game made. Here, he reacts to 
the player-made levels he's seen so far, and offers a few 
tasty design morsels to budding creators. 


You've had a chance to see player-made levels now 
the game's available to media. What's stood out? 

I’ve been watching lots of different courses on YouTube. 
It was quite a surprise how much fun it was to watch 
the videos, without even playing myself. There are so 
many intriguing and inventive courses, like one which 
you couldn't beat if you picked up a mushroom. It's 
been a huge motivation for us developers to do better. 


It seems that many people are focusing on making 
levels that are hard to beat, instead of satisfying to 
simply play. Did you expect that? 
When you design levels for a product, you need to take 
into consideration a wide range of users. This limits the 
amount of extremely difficult courses to only a fairly 
small part of the whole game. I expected that the users 
who wanted to play more of the hard courses would be 
attracted to Super Mario Maker, so it's not surprising 
о see that a lot of difficult courses are being made. 
There is a tendency for the courses people make to 
be a little harder than they think they are. The creator 
already knows the design, where they have placed their 
raps, and the best route to take. So it would generally 
be easier for them to play through than someone trying 
it for the first time. As a result, the course ends up 
being more difficult than the creator meant it to be. 





The decision to stagger unlocks of various sets of 
creation tools didn't go down very well in the west. 
Why not just have everything unlocked on day one? 
This decision was part of our basic policy. We wanted 
the rewards to increase as you became more familiar 
with the game and to look forward to what would 
unlock the next day. From our testing, we learned that 
iftoo much was available all at once then many players 
weren't sure what they should do and didn't have as 
much fun with the game. However, I do understand 
the feeling of wanting to unlock things earlier. We're 
planning on releasing a patch that will allow players who 
create a lot of courses to unlock things more quickly. 


Other than not feeling overwhelmed, what are the 
benefits to players of this unlock system? 

We wanted players to experience just how fun it is to be 
inventive and try to come up with something exciting 
within the restrictions they face. This is precisely the 


"The act of 
pushing yourself 
to come up 

with ideas on 
how to make 
the best use of 
limited tools is 
in itself a game" 








challenge we deal with in game development. The act 
of pushing yourself to come up with ideas on how to 
make the best use of limited tools is in itself a game, 
and I believe there is great joy in the success you 
achieve through your effort. 


The game uses New Super Mario Bros U's movement 
system, whatever the presentation style. Did you try, 
or consider, including the physics of every version? 
In the end we used the New Super Mario Bros U system 
for all of the game styles. There was quite a lot of 
discussion about this within the team. Staff who had 
strong attachment to the original games expressed a 
strong desire to see implemented the same system they 
remembered. However, when players who are used to 
the modern Mario physics tried playing with the old 
physics, they found it much more difficult than they 
remembered. The original Super Mario Bros would only 
scroll to the right, so we tentatively made it so that it 
doesn't scroll left in this game style. However, many 
people on the team complained that it was less fun to 
play. Still, we have left in some unique aspects to each 
game style, like how you can carry shells from Super 
Mario Bros 3 onwards, but you can't throw them 
upwards until Super Mario World, and you can only 
wall-jump in New Super Mario Bros U. 


Based on the levels you've seen so far, what advice 
would you give to the community as a whole? 

When we are designing levels for Mario games, we 
think about the balance of the game as a whole. Players 
must go through a large number of courses whose 
difficulty, themes and gameplay need to be determined 
as an integral part of a larger whole, rather than as one 
course that stands alone. When playing Super Mario 
Maker, you don't need to make those considerations, 
во you are free to unleash your creativity. 

As I mentioned earlier, since creators know 
everything about the course they are making, the final 
outcome will tend to be harder for others to clear than 
intended. It's important to keep that in mind. Also, I 
recommend making really short courses, since this will 
help you understand the game better. I think the key 
question is for whom the course is intended. In the 
Mario games we are trying to please as many people 
as possible, but in Super Mario Maker you are able to 
make your courses for a more specific audience, 
whether that is for expert players, your parents or your 
children. The best way to make a good course is to think 
about who will be playing it. The artbook that comes 
included with the game also contains lots of hints for 
good level design and recommends videos to watch. 

I hope it will be a good starting point for people. B 
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ittingly, Max's first post-Fury Road outing opens 

with a jolt of ultraviolence. An encounter with a 

group of War Boys concludes in a creditable draw: 
Max's car is stolen, but their leader ends up with a 
chainsaw embedded in his skull. Yet as Max sets about 
trying to recover or replace his vehicle, there's a more 
intriguing mystery in the form of an enigmatic drifter. 
He's a sporadic, near-spectral presence whose gnomic 
utterances punctuate the early game. “Come find me 
when your spirit is ready,” he says. We do — well, once 
the mission marker appears, at any rate — and as we 
approach the man on a craggy outcrop, the colour 
bleaches from the world as dark whispers and muffled 
screams pour into the mix. A cryptic conversation 
follows and the stranger blows sand in Max's face. 
The riddle is promptly solved as a radial menu pops 
up: this is Griffa and he's our upgrade shop. 

This sequence is Mad Max in microcosm. It's a game 
that constantly threatens to be more daring, but almost 
always takes the road more travelled, settling for the 
safe path of established open-world convention. Max's 
quest is unusually selfish and single-minded — his aim 
is to build a powerful V8 vehicle that will take him to 
the Plains of Silence — but it results in a languorous 
sprawl of a campaign that spreads itself far too thinly. 
The wastelands might make for an impressively 
desolate sandbox, but its map still becomes a mass of 
coloured icons as dense as that of any Assassin's Creed. 

You sense that Avalanche isn't sure whether to 
celebrate or curse George Miller. Fury Road naturally 
proves an impossible act to follow, and if the game 
borrows a few elements from the film, it rarely manages 
to capture the antic energy of its cartoonish excesses. 
That might have grown wearisome over 30-plus hours, 
of course, but even so we were surprised to discover 
that its tone often hews closer to the grim nihilism of 
David Michod's The Rover, especially in its violence, 
which is abrupt, brutal and loud. 

It's ragged, too, essentially one long fetchquest 
fragmented into dozens of similar pieces. Whether 
you're scavenging for scrap or infiltrating an enemy 
camp, the approach is broadly the same: set a waypoint, 
drive there and beat people up. Hand-to-hand combat 
takes its cues from the Arkham games — one button to 
punch, another to block, and another for an evasive roll 
— and if it's less fluid and responsive, there's a palpable 
urgency and heft behind Max's blows. Shotgun rounds 
and shivs are reliably deadly, and sparse enough that 
you'll only use them in dire circumstances, but while 
upgrades expand Max's range to include weapon parries 
and wrestling finishers, the rhythm doesn't really 
change from first minute to last, only the number and 
variety of opponents. And if the battles against the 
warlords that rule over each area are often handsomely 
staged, they settle into predictable patterns that repeat 
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Mad Max 


Publisher Warner Bros Interactive 
Developer Avalanche Studios 
Format PC, Р54 (version tested), 
Xbox One 

Release Out now 


Is a pity the 
one example 
of survival 
meaning а 
desperate fight, 
rather than 
busywork, is 
the exception 


over the course of the game. Some are strong and slow; 
the remainder are fast and agile. 

Vehicular skirmishes fare better, even if, like melee, 
they exhibit the reverse difficulty curve that afflicts 
many sandbox games. In the opening hours, you'll be 
invited to take down convoys by pursuing them round 
circuitous routes, their presence for once heralded not 
by a coloured icon but a cloud of dust. In its inchoate 
state, Max's optimistically named Magnum Opus is 
barely capable of taking out the cars protecting the lead 
vehicle, but with upgraded armour, a more powerful 
grapple hook and spikes to dissuade potential boarders, 
you're a force for even a five-strong patrol to fear. 
Once you have a fully loaded shotgun and an electrical 
harpoon, you'll almost begin to feel sorry for your 
targets, if not enough to resist mounting their hood 
ornaments on your car as trophies. After hours of 
scavenging for food, water and base supplies, these 
set-pieces are a cathartic thrill, the growl of engines 
and hyper-saturated explosions at last matching 
Miller's film for vibrancy, intensity and volume. 


And then there are the storms, deployed with 
uncommon restraint yet spellbindingly ferocious when 
they hit. At one stage, a dust tornado finished off a 
convoy leader we'd reduced to a sliver of health; as we 
clambered out to claim our prize, we were blindsided 
by a flying scrap of metal that sent us ragdolling into 

a rock. Eight hours later, we frantically dodged searing 
forks of lightning, racing to find shelter with the engine 
ablaze, knowing that one more hit would end us. We 
wouldn't want to see them more frequently, since their 
rarity makes each occurrence feel special. Yet it's a pity 
the one example of survival meaning a desperate fight 
against heavy odds, rather than repetitive busywork, is 
the exception instead of the rule here. 

Elsewhere, it's a mess of contradictions and arbitrary 
inconsistencies. Why, for example, is a base alerted to 
our presence not when we shoot down two snipers 
guarding its gate, but when we carefully drive off in the 
opposite direction? Why can we upgrade Max's combat 
skills from the garage menu but need to seek out Griffa 
if we want his water canteen to fill quicker or his melee 
weapons to degrade more slowly? There's a litany of 
minor technical and mechanical issues besides: you'll 
find yourself being attacked off-camera at close 
quarters, watch cars vanish just as you're about to ram 
them, and curse context-sensitive confusion that might 
see you throw a melee weapon from the top of a rig 
instead of smashing a metal insignia as intended. For 
all its faults, there is a certain moreishness in the 
sandbox structure to which Avalanche remains doggedly 
faithful. But the game's highlights hint at a more 
interesting game that never quite materialises; В 
in the end, Mad Max simply isn't crazy enough. 


Max's voice actor isn't 
given much to work with, but 
his uneven performance makes 
the monosyllabic lead even more 
difficult to warm to. The babbling 
Chumbucket fares much better, 
though his yelped warnings — while 
useful — repeat too frequently. 

Where there's smoke, there's 
fire — and bits of car, and usually 
some loot. Smoke is a warning 
sign in the early game, but after a 
while you'll either race towards its 
source or you'll be the cause of it. 

M The handling can take 
a little getting used to, and is 
markedly different for each 
vehicle: though the Magnum Opus 
is your focus, you'll need specific 
cars for certain objectives 
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Although the landscape is mostly barren, you'll see some striking 
monuments to a world long gone. Collectible relics offer a brief, and 
occasionally moving, glimpse at life before the water disappeared 
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Without the clutter of the HUD, the 
wasteland has a stark beauty. It's a pity 
you only see it like this in Photo mode 





Why Mad Max suffers more than most from sandbox shoppinglist syndrome 


о say that earning 100 per cent 

completion in Mad Max will take some 

time is to wildly underestimate the 
scale of the task. There are 128 challenges to 
complete, 103 history relics to find, 37 camps 
to liberate, 32 vehicles to steal and steer back 
to base, and 13 hood ornaments to rip from 
their owners. The tokens you earn from 
completing challenges will be spent boosting 
Max's longevity, judgement, volition, 
attunement, munition, metabolism, essence, 
adaptation, channelling and intuition, each 
of which has ten levels. And that's before 
you consider upgrading his knuckledusters, 
jacket, wrist armour, ammo belt, head, 
shotgun, skills and tools. As for the 18 
categories of augmentations for the Magnum 
Opus, well, that's a lot of scrap to pick up. 

This kind of open-world bloat is hardly 

new. But is it really necessary? Sales figures 
suggest that audiences don't mind too 
much, though completion statistics for these 
games indicate that they would benefit from 
losing some flab. So why so many activities? 
The simplest answer is that people like it. 
There is, admittedly, a certain neat-freak 


pleasure in mopping up those unsightly icons. 


But there's more to it than that. Games are 
expensive, and consumers want value for 
money in terms of playtime. With that 
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mindset, something that's serviceable for 
long periods and occasionally brilliant is 
preferable to something consistently great 
but comparatively brief. 

Consider, too, the developers' point of 
view. Games are expensive to make and fresh 
mechanics are costly to introduce. Little 
wonder, then, that many opt instead to focus 
on a relatively narrow range of objectives and 
repeat them with subtle tweaks in the hope 
that players mightn't always notice. 

Perhaps, then, the trick is not necessarily 
to shed any side content, but to make it more 
meaningful. As ever, Rockstar handles this 
sort of thing better than most: the Grand 
Theft Auto games briefly introduce you to a 
range of activities, then allow you to leave 
them alone entirely. Its missions, meanwhile, 
find ways to guide you towards extracurricular 
activities without simply pinning yet another 
marker to a part of the map you couldn't 
conceivably have visited before. 

Alternatively, there needs to be a 
compelling reason to wander off the beaten 
track. For all that more recent entries have 
introduced collectibles for the sake of 
collectibles, Assassin's Creed: Brotherhood's 
Lairs of Romulus contained optional parkour 
challenges that were enjoyable in and of 
themselves, taking place in uniquely 


attractive environments while offering a 
tangible reward for their completion. 

The problem with Mad Max is simply that 
it doesn't do any of this particularly well. 
Pulling down scarecrow towers with your 
harpoon presents no challenge and offers 
scant reward. Most scavenging spots see you 
defeat a small handful of enemies for a meagre 
amount of scrap. For each new stronghold, 
you're encouraged to install facilities that will 
automatically top up your health gauge, your 
ammo belt and your canteen, and recruit a 
crew that will retrieve any scrap left behind 
by storms and car-on-car encounters. 
Essentially, you're investing time in the 
short term so that you can delegate the 
game's most boring jobs. It's telling, too, that 
Avalanche relies upon the constant positive 
reinforcement of congratulatory messages. 
‘LOCATION 100% LOOTED’ it booms after 
you collect two pieces of scrap and one 
historic item, all by holding down the X 
button for two seconds. 

Incredibly, all of this comes after an 
apparent early moment of self-awareness, as 
Chumbucket offers what seems to be a meta- 
commentary on the frivolous nature of side 
quests. “Let’s just leave all holy missions,” he 
mutters sarcastically, “and wander away on 
some aimless private crusade.” Let’s not, eh? 
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uperficially, Rob Locksley (YouTuber Charlie 

McDonnell) looks like — and he's fictionally 

pitched as — a stealth-game star. He moves almost 
exclusively at a crouch-walk, and his two intrinsic skills 
are to whistle and flatten himself against walls; abilities 
he puts to good use by swiping all the nearby valuables 
from under roving guards' polygonal face protrusions 
and then slipping away to the exit portal. Appearances, 
however, are deceiving: Locksley's more a speedrunner, 
thanks to per-level leaderboards that rank him on 
completion time, and his environment is a puzzle 
game as much as a stealth one. It merely appropriates 
predictable drones with short memories and clearly 
telegraphed vision cones to add pressure to the 
cogitation and complication to enacting the solutions. 

It's an engaging twist on the genre's foundational 
ideas for the most part, giving Mike Bithell and team a 
fresh-feeling toolset with which to construct the 100 
gorgeously stylised rat runs that make up the core story 
offering. The array of powerups is an instrumental part 
of that toolset — one, Figment, allows you to fire out a 
projection of yourself, alerting your enemies but 
causing them to give chase to a phantom as you push 
through now-unwatched spaces. Alternatives might 
send a rebounding projectile to distant corners and 
then trigger a sound, or grant you sound-dampened 
superspeed with which to cross a rigged floor of noisy 
panels. It's a shame, however, how infrequently you are 
given a choice of gizmo, especially when the levels that 
do offer this highlight how much untapped potential 
there is in allowing players their pick of approach. 

Still, what's really smart about Volume is how its 
level design pulls in predictably dumb AI and well-worn 
stealth genre notions to create living, shifting puzzles. 
Sometimes you'll need to disrupt a neat patrol route by 
deliberately getting seen and then sidestepping onto a 
tile of impenetrably sable shadow. At others, the level 
designers will fold you back through old spaces having 
deactivated security forcefields (which permit your 
enemies to pass, but not you) and with new powers. 
Guards operate on a line-of-sight principle, too, a ticking 
clock counting down from the moment they see you to 
the point at which they end you, so if you can break 
their view, you can buy yourself more time — a device 
used to great effect when sentry-bamboozling teleporters 
enter into the mix, even if the game is occasionally too 
lax about what blocks shots and sight lines. 

It's not always the simpleton enemies' routines that 
are open to abuse, though. In Freedom mode (the only 
option at launch), make it to a checkpoint, even mid- 
death animation, and you'll spring back to life with your 
progress logged, pursuers reset and no time penalty. 
This tacitly encourages you to cheese the routes, 
shaving seconds through trickery rather than due care. 
While there is an illicit thrill in dismantling the game 
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Volume 


Publisher/developer 

Mike Bithell Games 

Format PC (reviewed), PS4, Vita 
Release Out now, TBC (Vita) 


What's really 
smart is how 
its level design 
pulls in well- 
worn stealth 
genre notions 
to create living, 
shifting puzzles 





logic, it harmed the integrity of leaderboards for players 
unwilling or unable to compete in that way. The two 
new modes (each with their own distinct leaderboards) 
redress the balance back in favour of stealthy play. New 
default Lockdown removes all checkpoints during an 
alert, and while it seems arbitrary that the rule applies 
even to intentional distractions such as Figment, it does 
much to encourage you to play with some respect for 
patrols. Execution, meanwhile, removes all checkpoints, 
making the threat of being caught truly something to 
fear. Since more than a few of the latter missions force 
you to be in some peril, dodging reprisal rather than 
avoiding it, this can occasionally frustrate, but it caters 
excellently to genre purists and those who’d otherwise 
find these relatively simple levels too easy. 

Thomas Was Alone could be argued to have faced a 
similar problem with its difficulty curve, but it had its 
story and the narration of Danny Wallace to prop it up. 
Yet however charmingly told the fiction is underpinning 
Volume’s six-hour campaign arc, that cannot cover the 
fact that it is riddled with investment-draining holes, 
and nor can knowing admissions of its contrivances. 
It’s a better game than story, then, even if there’s little 
wrong with the premise: Rob has appropriated the 
game-like environment of an AI Volume (Wallace) to 
stick one in the eye to despot Guy Gisborne (Andy 
Serkis) by streaming lessons to Britain’s underclass 
about how to steal back their valuables from the 
privileged. In other words, it’s a very consciously 
broadband age retelling of the Robin Hood fable, 
complete with meme nods and a knock at comments 
thread posing. But where Rob’s remote virtual setup 
can excuse inventive fun with a pickup that summons 
a short-lived disguise or vanishing into a beam of light 
while under hot pursuit as a getaway, it’s hard to see 
how such ‘solutions’ are going to help the outside world. 


Which is curious, since the outside world is 
instrumental to Volume’s ongoing appeal. With a 
powerful level editor and a list of the best community 
maps updated every Friday, there’s an ever-expanding 
selection of tests that tap the nuances of Locksley’s 
toolset. While a playerbase fragmented over three 
different playstyles rarely presents much in the way 

of competition for leaderboard places, some already- 
ingenious user-made layouts — the Millennium Falcon, 
the narrow aisles of a concert hall — and that regular 
curation ensure there will be many new puzzles to solve 
long after the campaign’s teasing ending. 

There’s plenty of volume to Volume, then, and some 
playful twists on genre norms besides, at least now 
there’s a fader knob to deal with formerly troublesome 
checkpointing. Yet as generous and beautiful a package 
as it is, it’s not always as coherent or flexible as 
appearances might lead you to believe. 





LEFT A few devices offer variations 
on the theme of stunning enemies. 
A basic use is to buy yourself a few 
seconds to slip by, but later levels 
ask you to change the timing of 
patrols and thus create openings. 
BELOW Figment takes getting used 
to, often drawing enemies towards 
you before turning them around. 
They'll lock onto the real you if 
you fall into their vision cone too, 
so it takes a few goes before it 
feels like a power, not a liability 
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ABOVE The curated list of UGC contains some gems, and the editor is 
powerful enough that the best levels don't feel lacking. Visually, there 
are set-dressing options enough to make a wide array of building types 
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There's a long cooldown on some of the items, which invites optimisation of timings when triggering their effects, but can also lead to frustrating waits. The disguise is a particular offender » 
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Post Script 


Interview: Mike Bithell, creator 


ork on Volume is far from complete, with 

Mike Bithell already talking up a pipeline 

of small additions to the game, but it's done 
enough that he's spent recent weeks juggling the team's 
meeting schedule around to find time for everyone to 
play Metal Gear Solid V: The Phantom Pain. His love for 
the stealth genre should be evident, then, but we ask 
him what he wanted to add to it with Volume, and 
discover why it took an update to achieve his goal. 


How do you feel about releasing so close to MGSV? 
We knew we were releasing an indie game, so it had to 
come out before September anyway. It just becomes so 
loud at this point [in the year] that we wouldn't have 
stood a chance of anyone seeing it; we'd have struggled 
to get reviewed. Basically, this was the latest early 
release we could do. Yes, it would have been nice to 
have three months to either side with no similar games 
released, but it worked out well... And actually, I think 
we might be a bit complementary; we're kind of 
different sides of the same approach. And there's 

a lot of nostalgia for Metal Gear Solid in Volume. 


How did the checkpoints update come about? Did 
the checkpointing flag up in playtesting at all? 

No, it's a weird one, because we do a lot of playtesting 
and it really didn't come up. I think that's potentially 
for a few reasons based on how playtesting works. 
Ithink we weren't seeing players trying to get high 
scores, for example, because they were playtesting 
and weren't attached to our servers, so they weren't 
competing with that invisible other party. For players 
playing this in their living rooms without me looking 
over their shoulder, but with leaderboards looking 
over their shoulder, that changes the dynamic. And 

it means that people felt that the game wasn't 
recognising the way they were playing, and was 
rewarding people who play one way over another... 
Itake playtesting very seriously, so it was kind of 
annoying that we missed something like that. 


But you didn't take the old mode away and say, 

‘I didn't mean for you to play that way’ 

Imean, that was the big thing — we didn't want to. 
Because that would have been the easy solution, just 

o [say], ‘Let’s change the whole thing? That would 

have been a panic reaction. Yes, there were people who 
felt they were cheesing it, who felt they were getting 
hrough when they shouldn't be able to. But we also saw 
hat the game did review well, the game was selling well 
— people were into it. And we didn't want to ruin that 
experience for them. A lot of speedrunners have been 
having a lot of fun and working out those exploits... 
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"That would 
have been the 
easy solution: 
‘Let's change the 
whole thing.’ 
That would 
have been a 
panic reaction” 





We did change the default, so that the player who 
comes into the game for the first time, they get what 
I feel is the tighter checkpointing system. 


How aware were you of leaderboards deforming the 
nature of the stealth game? How early did they go in? 
So the leaderboards themselves came in quite a bit later, 
because they’re tied to our servers. But in terms of 
recording the player’s time, I think that was in from the 
very first prototypes. Like, it was always something 

I wanted to experiment with, just simply because 
stealth is traditionally a very slow process. I’m a big 
stealth fan, so I’m fine with that, but it was something 
that I thought would be interesting to play with: ‘Can 
you make a stealth game that encourages risk-taking?’ 
basically. For me, that was where a lot of the big meta 
design choices came from: instant restarting on death, 
that kind of thing... It’s a similar thing to the way, say, 
Hitman or Metal Gear ranks you at the end of a level — 
that sense of finding the thing that you want to record 
as important and then putting that front and centre. 


Lots of games are changed post-release now. When 
do you call a game done? When do you walk away? 
[Laughs] The honest answer is I don’t know. Obviously, 
if you're releasing a game and you're selling a game then 
you have to make sure that game is, y'know, functional 
and is providing the experience that you're selling. 
Ithink there's a first-done stage, definitely, unless 
you're in Early Access. Yeah, I think that relationship 

is changing. With digital, it's not about that mega 
launch any more, it's about the marathon. 


How do you feel about the community maps from a 
paternal perspective? Do you see ideas in there and 
think, ‘Damn, I wish Га put that in the main game?’ 
[Laughs] There have been a few. I think what's really 
interesting about the community maps is they don't 
have the same kind of creative constraints that we did. 
In terms of, over 100 levels, I have to teach you every 
mechanic, I have to work you through that mechanic, 
Ihave to make sure the difficulty curve works in a way 
that's satisfying. I have a lot of design stuff I need to be 
doing that constrains the level design team, because 
"This is the point where the player knows x, y and z, 
but they haven't learnt this yet, so you can’t do that? 
So it's quite nice seeing all the UGC stuff, because they 
don't have those constraints, right? What's really cool 
is some of them are trying to make, not their own 
mechanics, but their own ways of playing. You're seeing 
sequences of levels where they're teaching you how 

to play the game slightly differently, which is really 
fascinating and very cool to see other people do. B 
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Tearaway Unfolded 


n Vita, Tearaway achieved the impossible. It 
made sense of its host hardware's muddled 
featureset, using touch, tilt and onboard 
cameras in creative ways. It was the game the struggling 
handheld was crying out for, showing the design 
potential in a suite of features many had written off 
as gimmicks. Tearaway and Vita were inextricable. 

No longer. Tearaway Unfolded is a strange prospect. 
Console ports of handheld games are rare enough, but 
Media Molecule has given itself the task of rebuilding 
a game designed for a unique mix of hardware features 
on another, very different, device. The studio's solution 
is to move things over where it can, invent new ones 
where it can't and, elsewhere, to sort of fudge it. 

Take, for example, the use of camera. On Vita, since 
the lens looks up from the palm of your hand, Tearaway 
can show a close-up of your face in the sky — vital in 
fostering the relationship between the player (referred 
to as ‘The You’) and the protagonist (Iota if you pick 
male, or Atoi for female). On PS4, glancing up at the 
hole in the heavens reveals not the smiling face of a 
benevolent god, but a wide-angle, low-res shot of a 
distant figure with their feet up, assuming you have 
a camera hooked up at all. Atoi or Iota isn’t forming 
a bond with a living person, but their coffee table. 

Touch controls are also lacking, both within the 
game world and without. The DualShock 4 touchpad is 
no match for Vita’s touchscreen when sketching items 
into life on the cutting mat. Our creations on Vita were 
never perfect, of course, but that was all part of the 
charm; here, using a workspace that’s one-fifth the size 
has you blaming the hardware instead of your unskilled 
fingers. Second-screen support (on a smartphone, tablet 
or, weirdly, Vita) goes some way to remedying that, and 
also lets a second player plaster the scenery with photos 
and fill the air with custom-made confetti. For the solo 
player, however, switching back and forth takes you 
out of the game world further, and the second-screen 
connection drops after a few minutes of inactivity, too, 
taking your previous creations with it. 

The Vita game’s deliciously fourth-wall-breaking 
use of the handheld’s rear touch panel — where a tap 
on the system’s underside would see a rendered finger 
burst through the game world’s floor to interact with it 
— simply can’t be replicated here. Nor can the way you 
would tap the rear touch panel to beat a drum skin and 
propel Atoi or Iota skywards. Touchpad presses serve 
the latter purpose in functionality if not emotion, but 
the former mechanic is gone. To replace it, Media 
Molecule does exactly what it did on Vita: finds a way 
to use a feature other developers have largely ignored. 

Yes, it’s the light bar. The design high-water mark 
for the PS4 controller’s battery-sapping glow has, until 
now, been mimicking a police car’s lights in GTAV. 
That it has now been supplanted by serving as the 
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justification for Unfolded’s Guiding Light (which relies 
on the gyros for function) says only that this hardware 
feature has been given a gameplay purpose at all. Still, 
it is brilliant: as well as lighting the way in dark areas, 
it’s used for spellbinding enemy Scraps and suckering 
them into walking over sheer drops, restoring a 
damaged world to its papery glory, and sending NPCs 
into raptures. It’s smart, flexible and goes some way to 
restoring the bond between your world and the game’s. 
So too does the use of the pad’s built-in speaker. 
While you can, as before, pick up and throw objects 
within the game world, tilt the DualShock 4 towards 
you and you can fling an enemy or projectile out of 
the screen and into the controller, allowing you to hit 
targets Atoi and Iota can’t reach. It’s handy in combat, 
and powers some new puzzles, as well as a bizarre game 
of football between two teams of Scraps, with well- 
timed throws stunning the opposing team for an easy 
score. Shake the controller before throwing, meanwhile, 
and you'll hear your quarry rattling around inside. 


There’s even a new use for the touchpad, despite 
its functional similarity to Vita’s touchscreen. Your 
swipes create directional gusts of wind, used to rotate 
platforms, unfurl makeshift bridges and power flight 
on the back of a paper aeroplane, allowing you to see 
familiar areas from new angles, albeit at high speeds. 

This reveals the problem at Unfolded’s heart: there 
is enough mechanical novelty here to power a sequel, 
but this is a remake, and the PS4 game can only suffer 
in comparison to its brilliantly realised forebear. By 
focusing on hardware features, Media Molecule has 
also overlooked some of the fundamentals of turning 
a handheld game into a console one. The protagonist 
is a tiny presence onscreen, making busy combat 
sections and the late game’s precision platforming a 
chore. While 1080p resolution on a big screen does 
wonders for this tactile papercraft land, the framerate 
can struggle to keep up. And the camera’s a disaster at 
times, getting stuck behind scenery or framing a scene 
in such a way that two platforms with a fatal drop in 
between look like a single stretch of solid ground. 

Yet for all its little stumbles on the journey from 
Vita to PS4, and its odd mix of new ideas and an old 
world, Unfolded retains one of its progenitor’s most 
vital ingredients: buckets and buckets of charm. This, 
after all, is still a game in which you delight a squirrel 
with a wonky paper crown, and fix the swelling on a 
pig’s eye before riding it across a field to a love interest 
— and now you can also trap a baddie in your controller 
and tickle it, or snap selfies while soaring through the 
sky on a paper plane. Anyone who can’t fall in love with 
that little lot is in need of a new heart. And if you don’t 
mind it being flat, the wrong colour and a little 
out of shape, we’d be only too happy to oblige. 





TOP The protagonist's camera 
returns with a host of lenses 

and hipster filters available for 
purchase by spending Confetti, the 
game's primary collectible. One 
lens is new to PS4, and lets you 
capture and share animated GIFs — 
a great inclusion for a game that's 
done little justice by screenshots. 
MAIN An evil flock of crows has 
overrun Maypole Fields. Getting rid 
of them involves retrieving a long- 
forgotten scarecrow's head from 
an attic, giving it a cutting-mat 
makeover, then lending it a scary 
voice using the DualShock 4 mic. 
RIGHT The new wind power is used 
frequently, but a little repetitively — 
once you've unfurled one coiled-up 
bridge with it, you've unfurled 'em 
all. There are some playful little 
setpieces, however, such as this 
Moses-esque traversal of an icy sea 


2221 — ABOVE Guiding Light has a varying effect on bystanders — some delight in 
it, others cower, and the patrons of a town-centre bar don't even notice it. 


Atoi and lota, however, are overcome with joy at the very sight of the thing 





PLAY 


Forza Motorsport 6 


ur car lurches violently to the right and, for 

once, it's not down to the damage caused by 

rear-ending an opponent during an optimistic 
out-braking manoeuvre. This time, it's because we 
barrelled into a large puddle on the apex. Turn 10 
promised much for Forza 6’s three- dimensional pools, 
and they don't disappoint. The loss of traction from 
hitting one at speed is instantly telegraphed, and you 
can feel the steering lighten as you aquaplane, hoping 
your tread finds purchase again in time to avoid that 
fast-approaching wall. Equally, hit them with less pace 
and the thud of additional drag is palpable. Puddles, 
it turns out, are no damp squib. 

In fact, if Turn 10 hadn't revealed that it had based 
its puddle placement on real-world circuits' pooling 
zones, it'd be no stretch to contend that they'd been 
located purely for gameplay reasons. Their introduction 
during wet races forces you to reconsider familiar racing 
lines — staying clear of the apex in a corner, or winding 
your way down what is usually a high-speed straight — 
weighing risk and benefit as you look for overtaking 
opportunities that won't send you into the gravel. Don't 
mistake this for dynamic weather: surface water is of 
the same volume and in the same place every time, 
but it ensures that wet races provide more than just 
extended braking zones and reduced visibility. 

Turn 10 has also simulated the properties of the 140 
driving surfaces that make up Forza's tracks, meaning 
that the character of, say, rumble strips or patches of 
reparative sealant change drastically depending on the 
conditions. Warmed rubber might stick to curbs in the 
dry, but you'll regret putting a wheel on one during a 
downpour. With so many material types, racing in the 
dry is just as detailed, Forza's tracks constructed of a 
variegated patchwork of materials and cambers that 
see cars fidget and roll over every surface. 

It becomes even more challenging when night 
descends. Forza 6 spectacularly captures the fearsome 
undertaking of hurtling towards an as-yet-unseen 
corner with only headlights to pick out the turn when 
you get there. It's here that the developer does some 
of its best visual work, too, contrasting impenetrable 
blacks with the well-lit bluster of the home straight and 
fierce glow of sporadically placed metal halide lamps. 
But the rest of the game rarely dazzles to the same 
extent as its trackside illumination, its otherwise 
rather flat lighting producing an overall look that falls 
short of DriveClub's intermittently photoreal visuals. 

Forza trades such gloss for speed, pulling off 
an unwavering 6ofps at 1080p, despite the presence 
of considerably more detail in its tracks than Forza 5's 
offered. And that framerate contributes to a handling 
model that feels minutely responsive, layered and 
utterly credible. Forza 6’s driving system is a return 
to the warm, fun-focused and robustly flexible 
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CAR TRICKS 

Mods are purchased in blind 
packs using, thankfully, in-game 
currency. Higher-value packs 
proffer rarer cards, and you can 
apply up to three mods per 
race. All fall into one of three 


categories: crew, dare and 
boost. Crew cards provide you 
with specialists’ expertise, 
improving grip, power and 
weight. Dare cards, meanwhile, 
challenge you to complete races 
under specific conditions — 
driving line off and in-car view 
only, for instance — for an XP, 
credit or manufacturer affinity 
bonus. Both of these types are 
reusable, but Boost cards (which 
either up your earnings or 
tweak your car in some way) are 
good for one race. There are 
some odd additions, however, 
such as the removal of collision 
detection for an entire event, 
which seems a bit unsporting. 


physics of the first four games, one that abandons 
Forza 5's bizarre indifference to traction and that can 
be quickly and easily tuned to suit casual supercar 
fanatics or hardcore simulation enthusiasts. 

Allied to this handling is the series' best AI — and, 
indeed, most successful implementation of Drivatars — 
yet. We had to dial them up to expert (two tiers from 
the highest available) before they presented any kind of 
challenge, but there's genuine personality in the field 
even on lower skill levels, some cars attempting to 
thread through the pack, others jostling over a position, 
and still more putting pressure on you. They're prone 
to accidents, too, which don't feel staged. Disastrously 
wide corners and big tyre-wall-demolishing impacts 
are as likely to befall a confident leader as drivers 
further down the pecking order. 

There are smaller details in opponents, too, such 
as a sudden jab on a steering wheel to avoid a collision 
with a boxed-in, ambitious driver, or a touch on the 
brakes to correct building oversteer. Bar some 
occasional acts of bewildering idiocy, it all makes for 
thoroughly convincing track time, and unpredictable 
races. There's no detectable rubberbanding, but Turn 10 
has engineered opponents that are exceptionally good at 
not barging into you, which makes a refreshing change. 


It's a shame, then, that all this progress is draped 
over a thoroughly outdated career mode, which insists 
on minimum third-place finishes in order to unlock 
the next event as you chip away at its five-volume 
procession of race series. In the context of Project Cars’ 
eagerness to give you everything up front, DriveClub's 
challenge-based structure or Gran Turismo 675 stars 
system, Forza 6’s structure feels disappointingly rigid. 

Turn 10 injects variety with a series of themed 
showcase events, such as blasting past as many Minis as 
possible in a Veyron, and the potentially divisive Mods 
system (see ‘Car tricks’). Both offer a change of pace 
from bouts of thematically samey racing, since you're 
otherwise locked to a single car for each four-to-six- 
race series. There's always the broad suite of multiplayer 
modes to turn to if you start to feel fatigued, of course, 
and while there was little community to speak of when 
we attempted to take our beautifully liveried Pagani 
Huayra online, the new ratings-based league system 
promises much, and the returning — and better 
populated — Rivals mode proves just as addictive. 

In every respect Forza 6 is an improvement over 
Forza 5, and yet the game feels oddly torn between two 
eras, its stodgy insistence on piecemeal progression 
undercutting a handful of fresh ideas. The series may 
not have found a clear route back to its Maple Valley 
Raceway glory days, but Forza 6 is a shift in the right 
direction as it rediscovers the playful soul and E 
personality it first introduced to the sim racer. 


00:24.768 


Night races look fantastic, but 
aren't for the fainthearted. Playing 
in-cockpit is a stiff challenge. 

In the wet, individually 
modelled raindrops roll about your 
windscreen as you drive, while 
static puddles transform the lines 
you take through familiar courses. 

The new Rio De Janeiro track 
is colourful and spectacular, but 
we'd also like to see more of 
the series’ excellent fictional 
environments reinstated in future 











Forzavista mode remains a wonderful way for car enthusiasts to 
lust over their collection. Some models only allow you to open the doors, 
while others — like this Huayra — allow for considerably more tinkering 
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PLAY 


Disney Infinity 3.0 


on't judge Disney Infinity 3.0 by its opening. 

While excitable narration wonders at the 

boundless imagination that will follow, you 
hammer a button to kill droids as Anakin Skywalker, 
before becoming Inside Out's Joy to do some light 
platforming. It all paints a picture of a very bounded 
imagination indeed, hemmed in by promises it won't 
keep; you don't, for instance, get any Inside Out content 
unless you buy its Play Set separately. Better not to 
judge Infinity 3.0 by the Play Set that does come with 
the new Starter Pack, either. Twilight Of The Republic 
is a brief medley of sequences from Star Wars Episodes 
I and II that's light on depth, and features Jar Jar Binks. 

A better measure of the Infinity platform is the 
incredible wealth and flexibility of its Toy Box. This 
open sandbox has grown into a set of assets and tools 
that support a staggering breadth of play, from simply 
spawning mobs of enemies and then killing them all to 
building intricate games of your very own, supported 
with scoreboards and stories and anything else you can 
think up. That you can do it all alone or with others, in 
splitscreen or online, is the soul behind it all. 

So it's a shame the Star Wars element lacks much 
gameplay identity of its own, despite looking good and 
covering plenty of ground. There's a duel with General 
Grievous, pod racing, Star Fox-style space dogfighting, 
and Tatooine and Coruscant to explore. The story 
patches these out-of-sequence scenes together as best 
it can, aware that while you're probably playing with the 
Starter Pack's characters, Anakin Skywalker and Ahsoka 
Tano, you could equally be playing as Yoda, Darth Vader, 
Boba Fett, Chewie or any of the other Star Wars figures. 
The result is a breezy rush of the greatest hits of things 
you've played before, particularly in Lego Star Wars. 

Combat is much improved on previous Infinity 
outings, however. Anakin and Ahsoka enjoy reasonably 
rich movesets, courtesy of Ninja Theory — My First 
Devil May Cry, if you like. Holding attack invokes a 
block-breaking launcher, and once you've delved into 
the skill trees, Anakin can juggle the enemy for longer 
with carefully timed inputs, while Ahsoka can add a 
flurry of extra attacks to the dash move that she and her 
master share. Varied enemy types provide reason to tap 
into the reaches of your chosen character's skillset. 
Grunts may bear shields ready to be pulled from their 
grasp with the Force, tanks can deal area damage, and 
some foes specialise in counters. Anakin and Ahsoka 
can also traverse the levels with ease, using Force jump 
and their dash to leap over great gaps and buildings. 

Twilight Of The Republic doesn't give them an 
awful lot to do as they bounce across its hub planets, 
though. Geonosis and Naboo are enclosed, while 
Coruscant and Tatooine offer more open exploration 
by both air- and landspeeder, even if your actions are 
padded with fetch quests. Still, by the adventure's end 
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you'll have a well-levelled character ready for the rest 
of the game, which makes the starter Play Set look tiny. 
The series' Toy Box was always rather daunting, 
so new in Infinity 3.0 is the Toy Box Hub, an effort to 
better introduce its complexities. There is a certain 
irony in Avalanche adding another mode and menu 
entry in a series already plagued by them, but it's 
perhaps a necessary evil, since there is so much to learn. 
The Hub is divided into themed sectors radiating 
out from its centre. There's one devoted to racing, and 
one to combat; some characters offer short tutorials, 
while others give access to options also found in the 
menus. There's a sector devoted to sidekicks, which 
were introduced in 2.0 and aid in combat. They can now 
be equipped with gear and fed food that boosts their 
attributes. You get food by having the sidekick establish 
a farm, though you'll need to destroy weeds and Spark- 
releasing plants to free space for tomatoes and corn. 


The Hub is confusing, then, and you can't place 
objects in it, so much of what it teaches you can't 
immediately put into practice. But, busy with action 
and things of interest, and expanding with attractions 
as you do more in it, it's a fine introduction to Infinity's 
real value, and a great source of lasting entertainment 
in itself, especially when played with others. 

Many tutorials involve playing a prebuilt Toy Box 
level — the same tools and assets to which you have 
access. Assets are bought with Sparks, though if you 
played the original game or 2.0 on the same Disney 
account, yours will be unlocked for you. What's here 
is largely the same set as available in 2.0, but the sheer 
range is still bewildering, despite being grouped into 
categories such as terrain, buildings, decorations, toys 
and game maker. The latter objects are the core of it all, 
offering the chance to take fine control of game logic. 

The placement tools are much the same, too, which 
is to say it's easy to lay things down and get playing 
immediately, but fiddly once layouts get complicated. 
And the tutorials only go so far in explaining the 
creation side, which is extraordinarily deep. Game 
templates help a lot, offering ready-built sets of assets 
assembled into a huge selection of gametypes, such as 
team battles or pinball, waiting to be edited at will. The 
system is immensely flexible. It didn't take long to build 
Rocket League, for instance, though our version mostly 
served as an illustration of the importance of ball 
physics and car handling to that game's success. 

Infinity 3.0 offers a rich playground, but whether 
it's worth upgrading to comes down to how much you 
value the coming Play Sets. Otherwise this is a set of 
incremental improvements, most notably in the combat 
and the Toy Box Hub. Infinity 3.0 is the best of the 
series yet, and has incredible potential, it's just 
that it's up to you what you'll make of it. 


Sidekicks can farm plots of 
land in the Toy Box Hub, growing 
food items that can then be 
consumed to power up skills such 
as Energy, Luck, Tools and Heart. 

Tatooine's desert features 
the mighty Sarlacc, as well as most 
of the planet's other key sights. 

Infinity 3.0's space combat 
is immediate and simple, pitting 
you against squadrons of enemy 
fighters, but sadly not capital ships 


XT 
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Downloadable Toy Box levels, such as this Gravity Falls example, 
illustrate the flexibility of the construction tools. You can set up night/day 
cycles, and there's a basic fairground ride to inspire your own creations 
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PLAY 


Animal Crossing: Happy Home Designer 


nimal Crossing games offer a digital life that has 

a nasty habit of impinging upon your real-world 

existence. By contrast, Happy Home Designer is 
a virtual vocation that slots neatly into your leisure 
time. Announced in spring and released by autumn, this 
surprise offshoot might look like a rush job, but that's 
not the style of a series accustomed to taking its own 
sweet time. Yes, it’s much narrower in focus, and 
inherently less absorbing if you have no interest in 
interior design, but it's every bit as well-crafted and 
winningly scripted as its predecessors. 

After being welcomed by several familiar faces — 
and one newcomer, in the form of Lyle's niece, Lottie — 
to the titular role, you quickly settle into a routine. 
Villagers approach you with ideas for their dream home, 
and you're tasked with making those dreams come true. 
If Animal Crossing was about setting personal targets, 
this gives you a clear goal, but total creative freedom in 
how you achieve it. That can be paralysing, not least 
since you have such an embarrassment of riches at your 
disposal. Where before you relied upon purchases, 
trades and orders to steadily expand your catalogue of 
home-building parts, you're presented with an array of 
options with each new job that comes in. Happily, if 


Completing a task prompts a short vignette in which you'll see the animal 
enjoying their home; if it's a facility, you'll see your workmates chatting, 
eating or shopping. You can take in-game snaps as mementos of your work 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

Amiibo functionality is cute but 
inessential, though fans will no 
doubt relish making houses for 
their favourite animals. A phone 
at your office allows you to fulfil 
requests for residents and 
special characters by scanning 
the requisite Amiibo card, while 
any furniture items tied to it will 
be unlocked in the catalogue. 
Alternatively, you can invite 
animals to join you when you're 
visiting a previous customer, or 
assign them roles — which are 
otherwise selected randomly – 
within the facilities you've built. 





L 


you're stuck, a tab immediately takes you to the latest 
additions that coincide with the current request. 

Most animals will give you a style (chic, exotic) or 
a theme (a superhero den, a rock band rehearsal room), 
while some are more specific, such as the hamster who 
wants to celebrate his love of smoked foodstuffs. As 
your repertoire expands, so too will your reputation. 
Isabelle will pop in to ask you to design cafés and 
classrooms as the sparse town plaza expands; later, 
you'll be handed the responsibility of choosing between 
floor plans and exteriors as you build hotels and concert 
halls. More subversive designs aren't frowned upon, 
either: so long as you've got in the few non-negotiables 
on your checklist, no one's going to complain if your 
school looks more like a detention centre. 

There's no challenge in the traditional sense, then, 
though you might be surprised at how much time you 
spend on a request, even with an intuitive drag-and- 
drop interface speeding up the process. Is it the ability 
to tailor so many specifics, such as curtain designs and 
the text on whiteboards, that encourages fastidiousness, 
or the absence of traditional rewards that spurs you to 
take pride in your work? Either way, with brow furrowed 
and stylus gnawed, we caught ourselves agonising over 
whether or not to remodel a rococo chair in a different 
shade — testament to a spinoff that works 
unexpectedly hard to win you over. 





Lovers In A 


epresented in games as diverse as FTL and Kerbal 

Space Program, the complexities of interstellar 

travel have proven to be fertile ground for game 
designers. This year we've already had Knapnok's 
terrific Affordable Space Adventures, and now Lovers In A 
Dangerous Spacetime offers a similar sensation of having 
too much to deal with at any given time. Sure, you'll 
always have an extra pair of hands, whether you're 
barking instructions at a nearby human partner or 
ordering an AI assistant into position via an intuitive 
button-and-stick command menu. Yet you're regularly 
left feeling one member short of a full crew. 

That's the point. This is a classic plate-spinning act, 
seeing you dash around your circular craft, shinning up 
ladders to check your radar, and down them to fire at 
incoming threats. Weapons are installed at the four 
compass points, plus there's a fifth that circles the 
exterior, delivering a powerful volley when activated. 
Time it right, and you can take out multiple hostiles, 
though it must recharge between uses. You're also 
tasked with positioning a shield that takes up a mere 
quadrant of your craft's circumference, plus steering 
your ship by rotating the engine into position and 
squeezing X — the one role an AI partner can't handle. 


In one early stage, you're given a new external engine, which must be 
safeguarded as you travel through hyperspace while facing a dozen waves 
of enemies. It's the kind of neat twist the game really needs more of 


Dangerous Spacetime 


Publisher/developer Asteroid Base 
Format PC (version tested), Xbox One 
Release Out now 





Thorough explorers will rank up 
much quicker, and gain earlier 
access to new models of craft. 
Three are powered-up versions 
of the original ship — a boon, 
since your weapons revert to 
heir basic state at the start of 
a new campaign - but two are 
markedly different. One divides 
he craft up into two distinct 
halves, forcing you to pick 

а side, while another rotates 
about its engine. Though its 
jelly coating reduces damage 
rom collisions, negotiating the 
ricky boss fights is a real test. 





Though the controls are pleasingly immediate, it's 
a lot to handle, and developer Asteroid Base is eager 
to remove the training wheels quickly, its procedurally 
generated environments hiding waves of chitinous 
nasties behind the clouds of unexplored territory on 
your radar's display. You need only rescue five of the 
ten creatures secreted within each level, though locating 
more is advisable, since you'll be able to level up much 
quicker, and each one saved replenishes a small amount 
of your ship's health gauge. Floating crates hold weapon 
upgrades that can turn two cannons into three, and you 
can continue to stack them if you fancy wielding a 
spiked wrecking ball that fires laser beams. 

Sadly, these ideas barely develop. By the third of four 
short campaigns, you might be shooting solar surfaces 
to spawn fireballs that break ice barriers and battling 
against snowy squalls, but your tactics remain much the 
same. When flying solo, you'll soon establish that the 
most efficient strategy is to put your AI partner on 
shield duty and power up your engines to fire lasers 
behind you; with no real benefit to fight over flight, 
you can leave the weapons mostly untouched. With a 
partner, you'll merely need to decide who gets the more 
mundane role of the two. The hope and expectation 
generated by a successful launch dissipates all too 
quickly, leaving these lovers floating aimlessly В 
among the stars, а spaceship without а rudder. 
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Tomb Raider: 
egend 


Uncovering the remains of the set-piece 
soectacular buried by Uncharted 


Bv Ancus MonRISON 








Publisher Eidos Interactive Developer Crystal Dynamics Format 360, GameCube, PC, PS2, PS3, Xbox Release 2006 
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ack when Nathan Drake 
shot up his first boa 
full of pirates in 2007, 
Uncharted was described 
by some as a game o 
two parts: half action 
flick about a roguish 
globetrotter, and half 
Tomb Raider. Those critics were no doub 
referring to the time-honoured pursuits o 
platforming and grave robbing, but the 
distinction didn't make much sense. Over a 
year and a half before Drake made his 
fortune, Tomb Raider: Legend had reinvented 
the series as an action spectacular starring a 
Croft like a Rule 63 James Bond in short 
shorts. Legend's thematic shift was a success 
on the whole — any direction was preferable 
to the brooding muddle of 2003's Angel Of 
Darkness — and its platforming was lauded, 
but Lara's new handle on running, gunning 
and banter was soon forgotten. 

Core Design had kept Tomb Raider in its 
display cabinet for nearly ten years before 
Eidos, confronted with the dismal reception 
of Angel Of Darkness, stripped it of the 
privilege and handed the series to Crystal 
Dynamics. The studio went at Croft's 
design doc with the gusto of someone 
a house. Everything changed: 
platforming, presentation and Lara herself. 
Following a '60s-Bond title montage, we 
ind Lara clinging to a cliff face, now more 
lausibly woman-shaped if still not exactly 
ypical free-climber build. She moves like a 
spider monkey, the camera shifting to frame 
every implausible leap and near miss as she 
natters with aides via satellite link by way of 
exposition. Asked what she's doing in 
Bolivia, with practised nonchalance she 
quips, “Ascending.” Hands grasp the final 
precipice, and up come the legs in a 
vivacious but impractical handstand lift. 
Later, at the end of a motorbike chase rife 
with contextual button presses that trigger 
explosions or clear debris, she mounts the 
rear of a truck and backflips from the cab, 
delivering two shots to the driver before 
touching down in the passenger seat of the 
Jeep the deceased was pursuing. A ball of 
flames signals the end of the convoy behind. 
It’s thrilling, sexed-up and ridiculous. 

Contrast this with the heritage it denies. 
Angel Of Darkness attempted to divest Tomb 
Raider of its kitschy Indiana Jones 














inspirations, framing Lara for murder and 
dropping her in ghettos and nightclubs, 
where she mingled with mobsters and 
prostitutes before sinking to tomb raiding. 
Dialogue choices and stat upgrades were 
unprecedented among action-platformers of 
he day, but in the state the game shipped 
ed Lara to feel less like a deep but troubled 
protagonist and more like a teen in a Goth 
phase. Whatever merit there might have 
been in exploring new themes was lost amid 
he incompleteness of it all, like the dig site 
evel in which Lara was prone to plummet 
hrough cracks in the world, or the Parisian 
backstreets that somehow needed a loading 
screen on each corner despite being clearly 
composed of basic geometry. 

Legend is the antithesis of Angel Of 
Darkness’s gritty slog. Without shame, it 
embraces B-movie adventuring, a tale of the 
highest hokum being merely an excuse to 
rig collapsing floors and race a motorbike 
along a train. Played now, QTEs date it in 
brutal fashion, but Legend is clearly 
experimenting with this twist on cinematic 
storytelling, splicing a game of steady 
puzzle-solving with adrenaline апа 
showmanship. This much of the new 
direction was welcome, but it is Uncharted 
hat gets heaped with glory for its set- 
pieces, not Tomb Raider. Not to slight 
Naughty Dog's keen eye for excess and 
he skill of its animators, but it's curious 
hat the pioneer of high-octane grave 


desecration left so little legend of its own. _ SSS 


As a Series, Tomb Raider has achieved 
prominence that few games can hope to 
match, even in the age of billion-dollar 
franchises. Everyone knows of Tomb Raider 
whether they’ve played the series or not, 
and this fame shackles it to the past. Each 
new instalment can’t help but be judged 
against the game that started the cult: the 
pioneer of early 3D and original PlayStation 
system-seller, circumstances unrepeatable 
outside of 1996. In the process of flirting 
with adrenaline junkies, Crystal Dynamics 
also had to court the purists who had raided 
the Lost Valley and the Great Pyramid when 
Lara was little more than a triangular shelf 
with a face. This resulted in the peculiar 
situation of Legend winning praise for over- 
the-top scripted action while its gunplay 
was simultaneously panned. > 
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The scene that greets Legend's Lara as 
she arrives in Ghana put tremendous strain 
on the aged PlayStation 2. Indeed, even PS3 
and Xbox 360 players had to ride out 
framerate drops for the duration. From amid 
verdant ferns, sheets of water plummet into 
a deep green pool where an ancient sluice 
gate awaits, parting the liquid to reveal a 


dank and mossy temple crowned by a carved 
stone serpent. Such settings amounted to 
more than just climbing frames — their 
handholds and physics objects were by no 
means subtly integrated, but tombs 
captured the air of real places long lost, 
reverent in their stillness, cringing as you 
smashed up the irreplaceable. And then the 
bad guys arrive. 

“Here come the bloody tourists to spoil 

— 



































it all,” Lara remarks, with all the awareness 
of a trust-fund kid on a gap year. In this 











PLACES LONG LOST, 


instance, however, we sympathise with her 
— in the course of the first level you must 
put down 23 armed mercenaries, locking on 
with her signature Desert Eagles and 
holding the trigger, perhaps executing 
bullet-time finishers for variety’s sake. The 
interjections of scripted traps, and even of 
the motorbike segments that pop up so 
frequently as to amount to commuting, 
served to vary the pace and maintain your 
attention, but the human enemies that 
seethe in Legend's every alcove are a 
relentless disruption — a betrayal of your 
burgeoning relationship with these solemn, 
mysterious and supposedly undiscovered 
locations. At the time, then, it appeared the 
primal challenge of woman against 
environment above all was fundamental to 
the nebulous concept of Tomb Raider, and 
Legend suffered in its attempt to big up 








Legend's analogue camera 
control put an end to seeing 
Lara drown after lodging 
herself in a corner, camera 
pointed directly at the wall 


TOMBS CAPTURED THE AIR OF REAL 
CRINGING AS 
YOU SMASHED UP THE 


gunplay. Drake got away with it — Uncharted 
could be whatever it wanted, driven by 
mischievous charm alone — but Crystal 
Dynamics knowingly swapped PMCs for 
Sumatran tigers in Tomb Raider: Underworld, 
Legend’s only true sequel. 

Though it’s odd to think of a magnetic 
grapple and rope swings as inventive now, 
Legend surpassed its progenitors with its 
newly physics-enabled puzzles. In addition 
to maps that had become convincingly 
tomb-like, Lara had grown into a believable 


Ghana’s waterwheel: a 
showpiece for the game's 
experiments with physics. 
It's a rotating puzzle of 
timing that requires you 
to judge your flights 
between the four bars 
moving about its face 

















IRREPLACEABLE 


explorer. The being mercifully 
bound to analogue input meant the sluggish 
days of rotating on the spot and shimmying 
to line up jumps were at an end — Lara 


camera 


flowed over the landscape with a grace and 
power that only free movement and exact 
control could convey. No longer 
moveable objects tied to an invisible grid, 
and Crystal Dynamics threw in rolling balls 


were 


and swinging platforms where static objects 
might well have sufficed just to revel in the 
thrill of motion. Rotating platforms, such as 
Ghana’s waterwheel, studded with four 
gymnasts’ bars that could be individually 
swung from, unlocked new families of fast- 
paced, precision puzzle where previous 
games would lean on timed doorways for 
suspense. The tonal effects of such physics 
upon the series were stark, transforming a 


dowdy puzzler into a superhero game. 
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HOUSE 
PROUD 


Tomb Raider: Legend 
presented the most 
convincing tombs (and 
Soviet facilities) yet 
seen in the series, but 
Tomb Raider players 
have always held an 
obsession with the 
mundane: Croft Manor, 
or Lara's house. Later 
entries in which her 
home went unvisited 
felt incomplete, 
despite the fact that 
nothing of practical 
significance was ever 
found there. Crystal 
Dynamics tapped 
Lara's inheritance and 
constructed a mansion 
of which any English 
aristocrat would be 
proud; the setting for 
Legend's toughest 
challenges. The gym 
felt like a workout for 
Crystal Dynamics' level 
designers, free to 
explore the potential 
in the new physics 
system without 
worrying that anyone 
had to solve the 
Newtonian nightmare 
that resulted. It was 

a self-contained puzzle 
game that suggested 
some merit in upping 
the difficulty. 




















Humble ropes - simple 
demonstrations of the grace 
and flow made possible 

by conserved momentum 
and simulated leverage – 
were integral in conveying 
the new feel of Tomb Raider 





Seven years later, something strange 
happened. Tomb Raider (still under the care 
of Crystal Dynamics) was re-rebooted with 
fanfare into something that would not have 
stood up to the scrutiny Legend received in 
2006. For a brief window, it seemed the 
core tenet of woman versus environment 
had been preserved; that this was about a 
vulnerable Lara Croft overcoming the wild, 
developing her skills and becoming the 
tomb raider. It was in keeping with the 
climb of survival games to popularity — the 
world was surely ready to take the Tomb 
Raider concept to its extreme and do away 
with magic relics and mercenaries in favour 
of the raw threat of the wilderness. 

Alas, the new Lara’s prodigious appetite 
for human death, in brutal fashion, far 
outstrips the body count that Legend was 
admonished for. Without tombs to raid, ice- 





axing your way through patrols to the next 
story chunk was the staple activity Tomb 
Raider had to offer, with flimsy narrative 
justification. Legend’s Lara was a '60s action 
hero: assured, larger than life, taking no 
prisoners. The reboot incarnation was a 
shipwrecked student, sobbing over a deer 
carcass until her sudden discovery that 
murder is bloody good fun. 


Experience of Legend's reception 





might have led you to predict a critical and) 


commercial flogging, but sales figures tell 
another story: Legend's 4 million pales next 
to the 8.5 million, as of April this year, for 
the reboot, a figure far greater than the| 
Tomb Raider fandom. Crystal Dynamics was 
courting people of different tastes. Perhaps 
it had been eyeing the success of Uncharted 
with envy and some confusion — Drake had 
emulated Tomb Raider in the first place — 
and then opted to ape it in return, making 
more work for the coroner in the process. 

Now Rise Of The Tomb Raider is almost 
upon us, its ESRB rating citing ‘blood and 
gore’ and ‘intense violence; trailers rife with 
gunships and gunmen scouting not-so-lost 
ruins. Though it has a new fanbase hungry 
or combat, the series might also do well to 
remember where Legend excelled, not just as 
a Tomb Raider game, but as an innovator in 
he genre. It was a joy in motion; a fluid, 
ceaseless cerebral challenge that didn’t 
brood on its heritage but took a leap of faith 
and stuck the landing. Unfortunately, too 
few were watching. Bl 
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JAMES LEACH 


Postcards From The Clipping Plane 


Conveniently ignoring the serious side of videogame development 


е | talk about the green shoots of 
economic recovery yet? Other people 
are, and they're not getting hit by bolts 
of lightning. Even in the game development 
world, there are new startups, ideas, clever 
reworkings, gritty reboots, and confident 
people with fresh business cards in those cool 
aluminium cases. 

| love working with new teams: anything 
seems possible and they're raring to go. By 
anything, | currently mean anything they've 
seen on Game Of Thrones and in the last few 
games they played. | recently spent a diverting 
hour being shown how one new game has all 
the stars mapped out in their correct sky 
locations. | think | first saw this in Metal Gear 
Solid V, but it didn't seem a good idea to say 
that. | just made appreciative noises. Alas, 
these faded when | realised that part of the 
game required players to use the slowly 
turning, impressively mapped sky to employ 
astrology and get ап advantage Бу attacking, 
trading or whatnot when Virgo was in Jupiter 
and Sagittarius had transgressed the median 
of Betelgeuse. Ah, well. They were doing it 
with tongue in cheek, | hope. Chiefly because 
astrology is annoying, and | didn’t like them 
spending their wads of startup fivers on it. 

| got to thinking, though. I’m often used as 
a sounding board when | first clamber on 
board a project. | get it: l've played and 
worked on lots of games. Long ago, | learned 
to be tactful but honest, and there’s always 
something to love about every game іп 
development. It’s a minefield, though. | once 
played through a game set on an island chain 
that the player had to explore and conquer. 
Each island contained a huge shopping mall, 
where the player could trade hard-won gold 
for clothes, hair bands and shoes. It seemed to 
make up about 40 per cent of the game. 
There was no significant defence benefits to 
the Ugg-style boots or pastel hoodies, so 
| questioned it. Apparently, it was to attract the 
teen girl demographic. Really. | suggested that 
it might be a little patronising to assume teen 
girls would be swayed by this blatant attempt 
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They were doing it with tongue 
in cheek, | hope. Astrology is 
annoying, and | didn't like them 
spending startup fivers on it 


to curry favour. A file full of market research 
was presented. It turns out that a vast number 
of teen female opinions were canvassed and 
what they overwhelmingly wanted to do was 
go shopping at regular intervals as they 
crusaded along the archipelago. 

| learned my lesson there, so when the 
developers showed me how they were also 
planning to incorporate a facsimile of social 
media into the game, which wouldn't connect 
to the outside world, but allowed the player to 
read posts and messages from NPCs, and 
which consisted entirely of the letters O, M 
and G, | nodded wisely. The team then made 


it clear that the teen girl crowd had, in fact, 
rejected this as they did enough of that sort of 
thing in the real world and could spot that the 
generated messages were not real. Upon 
hearing this, | had to go outside for a while 
and sit quietly in my car. 

All this mind-capsizing nonsense aside, the 
next bunch of games have a style and tone 
that | think is going to be refreshing. Epic, 
sprawling games are delicious to immerse 
oneself into, but smaller and, yes, cheaper 
experiences are just so pin-sharp, shopping 
aside. Vast worlds need to be so fleshed out 
so deeply that it’s now common for an entire 
book to be written as the game comes 
together, detailing exactly what's possible, 
how things work, and which items or 
characters fit. | love all that, but it’s a big old 
task. Sometimes it's lovely to have a little 
gameplay arena, hardly any exposition, a lot 
of humour, and a series of increasingly cute 
and marginally trickier tasks to do. 

Smaller games benefit from not having 
weeks of market research and hours of talks 
about target demographics, too. If done right, 
they tend to do only one thing well. This – and 
Іт aware l'm going to sound old - is how 
games used to be. You played an aardvark. 
Or an egg. Things happened and you dealt 
with them. Aardvarks eat ants (probably), so 
you'll be looking out for ant nests. Eggs don't 
eat, but they can break, so you need to avoid 
spikes and spoons. That's the sort of world we 
can all understand, and if it's fun, it's fun. And 
games like this don't go for the massively 
multiplayer option; you aren't cursed by 
legions of fiendishly quick, heavily modding 
young lads who kill you within a third of a 
second every time you respawn. 

Lord. | really do sound old. And | know 
that I, like everyone else in development, don't 
realy know anything. ІР we're all playing 
astrological games with a plethora of retail 
opportunities next year, be aware that I'll have 
just shut up and rolled with it. 





James Leach is a BAFTA Award-winning freelance writer 
whose work features in games and on television and radio 
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